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INTRODUCTORY 


In this pamphlet, Mr. P. W. Cook, Junior Trade Commissioner, with 
valuable assistance generously accorded by officials of the Natural Resources 
Intelligence and the Dominion Water Power Branches of the Department 
of the Interior, the Department of Labour, and the Department of the Secretary 
of State, has attempted to present certain facts and figures dealing with the 
Canadian industrial situation, in such form as to attract the attention of 
British manufacturers to the field which the Dominion presents to their energies 
and enterprise. 

The situation as 1t appears to Canadians 1s that the Dominion possesses 
immense possibilities for industrial development. It 1s well served by a 
network of railways, and for export trade excellent steamship facilities provide 
connections with all the principal countries of the world. In addition, Canada 
has a Commercial Intelligence Service with some twenty-two Trade Commis- 
sioner offices established abroad at strategic trade centres. Statistics in them- 
selves show that the Dominion has developed her manufacturing industries 
to a remarkable degree during the past two decades. Not only is the home 
market being supplied with made-in-Canada goods to a constantly increasing 
extent, but there 1s no little foundation for the hope that Canada’s apc 
trade is on the threshold of amportant development. 

For some years and in growing numbers Umited States manufacturers 
have been realizing that Canada presents favourable opportunities for the 
establishment of branch industries. The demonstration of this is that they 
have erected some six or seven hundred branch plants, and the erection of 
many more is projected. From these not only is the home market supplied, 
but in many instances commodities are exported to various parts of the Empire 
and to other countries. Thus United States capital is doing for Canada 
what in earlier years British capital did for the United States. 

Canadians welcome this influx of American capital, enterprise and 
energy. To all intents and purposes these branch industries are Canadian, 
and help to maintain the steady industrial progress so necessary to the pros- 
perity of the Dominion. Yet contemplation of this addition to their national 
wealth contains within it a certain regret for Canadians, perhaps only now 
commencing to be felt; it 1s that manufacturers of the United Kingdom are 
taking so little part in the industrial development of the country. This regret 
does not spring from selfishness, for although it may seem over-confident to 


say so, there is litile fear of a lack of new industries in the future. But Canada 
is British through and through and the hope of Canadians 1s that the Dominion 
may develop in the future as it has in the past, along British lines. 

British manufacturers have over a long period of years built up a magnifi- 
cent reputation throughout the world for the quality of their goods, for their 
probity, for their business-like methods, It 1s felt (and here perhaps selfishly) 
that Canada would greatly benefit by the inclusion among her people of as 
many as possible of those who have built up such a splendid commercial 
fabric in the United Kingdom. So far the number who have established 
themselves 1s comparatively small; yet consultation with those who have taken 
the steb may show that they consider their enterprise justified both by present 
results and by future prospects. 

Canadians do not presume to advise British manufacturers as to the 
best course to pursue; yet they venture to believe that many of them can find 
in this Dominion a profitable outlet for their enterprise, and a reward no 
less and perhaps greater than that which has accrued to their competitors 
from the United States. But certain 1t seems that 1f the former do not act, 
the latter will, and in constantly increasing numbers. 

There 1s one further point in connection with this subject that is worth 
careful consideration. The late war amply demonstrated the tremendous 
advantage to Great Britain of having comparatively close to her a part of the 
Empire industrially developed; even tf but partially. Canada, after her 
resources had been fully mobilized, was able to supply enormous quantities 
of munitions to the allied armies. 


hee RR? POUSSE PGE, 
Director, Commercial Intelligence Service. 


OTTAWA, January 1922. 
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CHAPTER «I 
THE ECONOMIC AREAS OF CANADA 


Partly on account of climatic and geographical conditions, and partly 
on account of distinct historical periods of settlement and exploitation, 
Canada is divided into four major economic areas. The first, lying towards 
the Atlantic, includes the Maritime Provinces and eastern Quebec. The 
second, centring historically on the cities of Quebec and Montreal founded 
by early French settlers, extends from Quebec City to the head of lake 
Erie. This area is the most closely populated and industrially active in 
the Dominion. The third area is the comparatively modern middle west, 
which is almost wholly agricultural. The fourth area, something of a 
world to itself, is the fertile region of the Pacific slope. 


§1. THE ATLANTIC AREA 


The important section of the Atlantic area is the Maritime 
Provinces of New Brunswick and NovaScotia. Prince Edward Island need 
not be considered here as it is wholly agricultural except for the industry 
of fur farming. The most striking features of the Maritime Provinces 
are the extent of the irregular coastline, the number of admirable ocean 
ports and the remarkable geographical advantage they afford for world- 
wide commerce. (It may not be generally realized, that Halifax is 500 
miles nearer to Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Ayres than is New Orleans.) 
These provinces bear to the continent of North America much the same 
geographical relationship as the British Isles bear to Europe. The popu- 
lation of the Maritime Provinces and of eastern Quebec, is less affected 
by the fluctuations of business and economic conditions than that 
elsewhere in the Dominion. The climate is not subject to such 
extremes of temperature as it is more inland. The winters are followed 
by warm summers with much rainfall. Vegetation shows remarkably fast 
development, and the cool summer nights are of great value to dairying 
and truck gardening. The soil is particularly adapted to mixed farming 
and poultry raising. Fruit farming is engaged in to a very considerable 
extent, and there is no reason why it should not be carried very much 
further. 

Economically the Maritime Provinces are chiefly concerned with the 
production of coal and iron (Nova Scotia), agriculture, fishing, and lumbering. 
Fishing and canning are, of course, very highly developed and include the 
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unique industry of lobster canning. Cane-sugar refining is carried on 
in both Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Among other industries may 
be cited cotton spinning (for which the humid climate is admirably 
suited), tanneries, textile works, breweries, shipbuilding, oil refining, wood- 
working, manufacture of agricultural implements, and others of lesser 
importance. 

Shortage of hydro-electric power and the factor of distance from the 
chief domestic markets of Ontario and Quebec, have prevented the Mari- 
time Provinces from developing industry to the extent warranted by their 
resources and the advantageous position they hold in respect of outside 
markets. Water-power development, however, has been undertaken at 
several points in both Nova Scotia and New Brunswick on a scale which 
promises to be of great value to industry. 


The great commercial asset of the Maritime Provinces is unquestion- 
ably their harbours. Those of Halifax, St. John and Sydney (Cape 
Breton) may be ranked high among the harbours of the world. The 
land-locked harbour of Halifax has long been used by the Royal Navy as the 
North Atlantic station. It is one of the largest and safest, not only in 
North America but probably in the whole British Empire, and has in addi- 
‘tion admirable wharfage accommodation and warehouse facilities. 
The harbour is served by the transcontinental line of the Canadian 
National Railway, and several local railways. The steamship lines 
using Halifax harbour include the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine to Liverpool, London, Glasgow, Cardiff, Swansea, Brazil, British 
East Indies, Straits Settlements, British West Indies, Cuba and Newfound- 
land; the Canada-Jamaica Line to Cuba and Jamaica; the Canada-South 
Africa Line to Capetown, Port Elizabeth, Durban and Delagoa Bay; 
the Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited, to the British Isles; the 
Cunard Line to the British Isles; the Donaldson Line to Newfoundland; 
the Furness Line to British ports and France; the Manchester Liners, 
Limited, to Manchester and St. John; the Nova Scotia Steamship Company 
to New York; the Red Cross Line to New York and Newfoundland; 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company to Bermuda, the British West 
Indies and British Guiana; and the White Star Dominion Line to Liverpool. 


The Port of St. John, N.B., on the Bay of Fundy, at the mouth of the 
St. John River, is 275 miles nearer the chief domestic markets of the 
interior. The volume of traffic through this port has been exceeded in 
recent years by only one other eastern Canadian port, that of Montreal. 
It is served by the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Canadian National 
Railways transcontinental systems and by the Shore Line railway to the 
United States border at St. Stephen. Among the steamship lines operating 
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through the port are the Canadian Pacific Ocean Services, the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine, the South African and New Zealand Line, 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Service, Anchor-Donaldson Line, Cunard 
Line, Canadian French Line, Furness Line, Head Line, Norwegian Line, 
Fracanda Line, Houston Line, Manchester Line, Ellerman-Bucknalls Line, 
Eastern S. S. Service, D. A. R. Line. The ports touched by these several 
lines are Glasgow, Liverpool, London, Avonmouth, Manchester, Belfast, 
Dublin, Havre, Bordeaux, St. Nazaire, Christiania, Antwerp, Calcutta, 
Ceylon, South African, Australasian and West Indian ports, Bermuda 
St. Kitts, Antigua, Montserrat, Dominica, St. Lucia, Barbados, St. Vincent, 
Grenada, Trinidad, Demerara, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Rosario, Havana, 
Portland, Me., Boston, Mass., and Digby, N.S. Several small freighting 
steamer lines cover inter-provincial ports on the Bay of Fundy. 


The value of these ports to the Canadian manufacturer lies in their 
proximity to the old world markets. The actual distances from both 
Halifax and St. John to the British Isles and France are less than from New 
York. (A table of comparative distances is given on the transportation 
map.) These are the winter portsof Eastern Canada; from May until 
December the port of Montreal holds the predominant place. 


Following the water route of the St. Lawrence inland through the 
eastern and purely agricultural districts of Quebec to Quebec City, the 
second economic area of Canada is reached. 


§2. SOUTHWESTERN QUEBEC AND SOUTHERN ONTARIO 


This is essentially the intensive industrial area, and may be fairly 
called the Midlands of Canada. It has become so by reason of various 
factors, chief among which are the availability of practically limitless 
hydro-electric power, the adequate supply of labour resulting from com- 
paratively dense population, and the proximity of the United States across 
a waterway common to both countries. 


The most easterly city of manufacturing importance is Quebec 
itself, situated at the junction of the St. Charles and the St. Lawrence 
rivers. Quebec is admirably served by both land and water transportation. 
It is on the main line of both the Canadian National and the Canadian 
Pacific railways. Other railways connect with the United States to the 
south, and the mining and lumbering districts to the north. The port of 
Quebec has been recently greatly developed, and for eight months in the 
year occupies the position of an inland harbour 400 miles from the Atlantic, 
accessible to liners of heavy tonnage. During the summer months some 
of the major Atlantic steamship lines serve this port. The power situation 
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is excellent. As a manufacturing centre Quebec ranks seventh in import- 
ance in the Dominion. Chief among its industries are shipbuilding, boots 
and shoes, leather tanning, food products, pulp and paper, textiles including 
cotton spinning, machine shops, boiler shops and other steel and iron 
plants, corset factories, breweries and tobacco manufactures. The popu- 
lation of Quebec in 1921 was 116,850, and the annual value of its manu- 
factured products is approximately $40,000,000. Industry is being still 
further developed on the lines of flour mills, sugar refineries and asbestos 
works, along the deep water frontage and on both shores of the St. Charles 
river. 

The cities of Levis, Three Rivers, St. Hyacinthe, Sorel, ‘Lachine, 
Joliette, Hull, Valleyfield, Sherbrooke and a number of mining towns, are of 
very considerable industrial importance. 


But the most important city industrially is Montreal, the largest 
city in Canada, one of the oldest on the North American continent, and 
the principal financial and industrial centre of the Dominion. Its popu- 
lation is about 800,000. Montreal is fortunately located at the head 
of ocean navigation on the St. Lawrence river at a point where the 
immense water-borne traffic of the Great Lakes is transferred to ocean 
steamers. The port of Montreal, as regards traffic, is unique in the British 
Empire. Although it is open for only seven and one-half months in the 
year, it is the second greatest port in America, and the seventh in the 
world. The value of trade carried via Montreal from May until November 
is about $700,000,000, or roughly one-third of the entire trade of Canada. 
The harbour waterfront is 32 miles in length; there is accommodation for 
over 100 vessels; and there are in addition some twenty-three double- 
story transit sheds available for the storage of goods destined for shipment. 
Since 1911 the total value of traffic through this port has increased nearly 
350 per cent. 

Along with this remarkable asset are many sources of hydro-electric 
power, and a fertile supply of French-Canadian labour, and these have 
resulted in developing industry to a very high degree. Manufacturing 
costs are low, the labour market is ample for industrial demands, power is 
to be had in abundance, and railway lines or steamship routes radiate in 
every direction. In addition the head offices of many of the Canadian 
chartered banks and other financial institutions are situated in this city. 


Crossing the Ottawa river into the province of Ontario, a number 
of small but important cities are met with along the north shore of the 
St. Lawrence and lake Ontario; among these are Brockville, Belleville, 
Kingston, Oshawa, Peterborough and Lindsay, all of which are growing 
in industry and manufacture. 
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The chief city of Ontario is Toronto, the provincial capital, which 
rivals Montreal in size and importance. Its growth during recent years has 
been very rapid, in a great measure because of its attraction for United States 
branch industries. Power is derived from Niagara and is probably cheaper 
in Toronto and the other cities of southern Ontario than elsewhere on the 
continent. Geographically, Toronto is fortunately situated for the manu- 
facturer whose market lies in the United States, or central and western 
Canada. Toronto is the principal port on the Great Lakes, and its 
harbour facilities are being greatly developed. It is on the main line 
of the transcontinental railways. 


To the southwest of Toronto lies the Niagara-Windsor peninsula. 
This is the most southerly part of the Dominion and experiences a warm 
climate and long summer. The soil is extraordinarily fertile, and fruit 
farming in various forms is carried on to a very great extent. Asa manu- 
facturing district it is exceedingly important, not only because of the 
availability of Niagara power but also because of its nearness to the 
United States and the ease with which imports and exports can be handled 
by the industries. In consequence industry is highly developed from 
Hamilton, at the west end of lake Ontario, to the Border Cities of Windsor, 
Walkerville and Ford on the Detroit river. These cities, and also London, 
Chatham, Guelph, Brantford, Kitchener, Welland, St. Catharines. and a 
number of others, are growing rapidly. Practically all classes of manu- 
factures are produced in this area, not only by Canadian firms but by 
a great number of United States subsidiaries and branches established 
on the Canadian side of the border. Competition has produced a re- 
markable degree of mechanical efficiency, and a very large proportion 
of the entire output of Canadian manufactured products originates in 
this area. 


The remaining industrial areas of Ontario are to be found from the 
city of Ottawa along the Ottawa river to North Bay and Sudbury, and on 
the eastern shores of Georgian bay and lake Huron. Pembroke, 
Carleton Place and adjacent towns are chiefly concerned with the woollen 
industry; Owen Sound, Parry Sound and the districts north of lake Simcoe 
contain a number of well-developed furniture factories. There is little 
industry, however, in north-western Ontario. The power development on 
the Nipigon river, near Port Arthur and Fort William, promises a future 
growth. These last-mentioned cities are at present mainly important as 
being the head of the inland water route. A great portion of Western 
Canada grain is loaded through their elevators for export via the Great 
Lakes. 


CANADA A FIELD FOR BRITISH BRANCH INDUSTRIES 
§3. THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


As their name indicates, the Prairie Provinces form an inland plain 
on which there is little water-power. They constitute the great agricul- 
tural and wheat-growing area of Canada, and as such are among its greatest 
assets; industrially they have not yet attained marked development. 
In this respect the city of Winnipeg is an exception; industry here is 
assuming greater importance, chiefly by reason of available water-power 
from the Winnipeg river and the fact that it is the railway centre of Western 
Canada. The use of natural gas for power purposes is attracting industries 
to the Medicine Hat district. In the more important cities there is, of 
course, limited industry deriving its power from coal. (It is worth remark- 
ing here that the provinces which have no water-power are those in which 
bituminous coal deposits are found.) A supply of water-power is, however, 
being developed on the Bow river near Calgary. Edmonton, as the gate- 
way to the new Peace River and Mackenzie district, is likely to develop 
in the near future. 


§4. THE PACIFIC SLOPE 


The Pacific Slope, or province of British Columbia, may almost be 
regarded as a second Canada. It is peculiarly distinct in many respects. 
Situated at a great distance from the older development of Eastern Canada, 
it is a country apart, and the barrier of the Rocky mountains adds to its 
almost complete economic isolation. The Coast climate, also, is peculiar 
to itself. In place of cold winters and hot summers there is a more equable 
medium throughout the year very similar to that of the south coast of 
England. Asa result, mixed farming, fruit growing and dairying form a 
great part of its economic life. Cotton and silk spinning are also favoured 
by the climate. 

The sources of power and raw material in British Columbia are very 
great, exceeding even those of Quebec and Ontario. The latter include 
more than half the standing timber of the whole Dominion, valuable coal, 
iron and other mineral deposits, coast and sea fisheries. Industrially, 
British Columbia has developed rapidly, not only in the cities of Vancouver 
and Victoria but in many smaller towns throughout the province. 
But it is industry less concerned with the domestic market of Canada 
and the export market to Europe, than with those of the western States, 
Australasia, and the Far East. 

Export from British Columbia is facilitated by the admirable harbours of 
Vancouver and Victoria. Vancouver is served by both the Canadian National 
and Canadian Pacific railways, the Northern railway from Washington; 
the Great Northern; Northern Pacific; Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul; 
Union Pacific; Pacific Great Eastern; and a number of other United States 
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lines. Practically all ocean steamship lines operating on the Pacific use 
the ports of Vancouver and Victoria. These lines include the Atlantic 
Line to California; the Blue Funnel Line to Japan and China, and via 
the Panama canal to London and Liverpool; the Border Line Transporta- 
tion Company to the state of Washington; the Canadian-Australasian 
Royal Mail line to Honolulu, New Zealand and Australia; the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine, Limited, to Australia, New Zealand, India, 
Chinaand Japan; the Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd., to Japan, China, 
Washington, Prince Rupert and Alaska; the Canadian Robert Dollar Steam- 
ship Company to China, Manila and Singapore; the ‘‘Harrison Direct’’ Line 
to Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, via the Panama canal to Liverpool, 
London and Glasgow; the Isthmian Steamship Line from the Pacific 
Coast ports to New York and the United Kingdom; the Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha Line to Japan, China, Vladivostok, Singapore and- Bombay; 
the Pacific Steamship Company to Californian and Alaskan ports; the 
Union Steamship Company to British Columbia and Alaska; the Société 
Générale de Transports Maritimes to the Mediterranean; and, from Victoria 
only, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha Line to Japan, China and Manila. 

Esquimalt, close to Victoria, and Prince Rupert, the Pacific terminus 
of the Canadian National Railway, will be of great importance when 
Northern Alberta and British Columbia are further developed. 


All things considered, the facilities which British Columbia affords 
industry, particularly that interested in the markets of Australasia, China, 
Japan and India, are worthy of close consideration. 


In summing up the four economic areas of Canada, the following 
broad conclusions appear. The eastern area of the Maritime Provinces 
requires the development of water-power to replace coal. It is conserv- 
ative and to a great extent agricultural. It possesses extraordinary natural 
resources and distinct geographical advantages as regards the European 
and South American markets. Western Quebec and Southern Ontario 
offer unlimited power and labour and easy access to the United States 
and the chief points of the domestic market. The water route by the 
Great Lakes is of first importance to the import and export of bulk commo- 
dities such as coal, iron ore and grain. The Prairie Provinces, with the 
exception of one or two cities, are handicapped by lack of power and by 
nature are more adapted to agriculture than to industry until such time 
as local demand will permit the development of further local industries. 
The Pacific Coast, with admirable power sources and rich in raw material, 
is yet geographically unsuited for the production of manufactures designed 
for the eastern markets of Canada, but substitutes therefor great facilities 
for trade across the Pacific and to the Western States. 
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CHAPTER AL 
NATURAL RESOURCES IN RELATION TO INDUSTRY 


It is impossible within the scope of these pages to discuss the details 
of Canadian manufacture and the opportunities: which exist for the pro- 
duction of specific commodities. This point is more readily determined 
by studying the list of imports of United States manufactured articles 
into Canada, or by comparing the export lists of the United States and 
Canada, as it may be postulated that whatever is produced in the northern 
States may be equally well produced in the Dominion. Thus, if the 
United States export lists show an extensive export of a certain commodity 
to, say, the United Kingdom or the British West Indies, and Canadian 
lists show a comparatively small export of the same commodity, it is 
reasonable to assume that increased production might well be undertaken 
in the Dominion. 

The following brief notes are designed to convey some idea of the 
situation in regard to the availability and exploitation of essential raw 
materials. As such, they may prove their value by indicating a possible 
increased development or a source of supply which might otherwise not 
be taken into consideration. 


§1. ECONOMIC MINERALS 
Arsenic 


Productcnsan. 1920.50 sac ©: 2,408 tons valued at $313,575 
Production in 1919 } un. sae. 3,192 tons valued at $508,770 


The main source of arsenic production in Canada is as a by-product 
of the silver-cobalt-nickel ore reduced in Welland, Ontario. 


Asbestos 
Production in 1920..... 199,573 tons valued at $14,792,201 


Production in 1919..... 136,199 tons valued at $11,000,000 


About 88 per cent of the world’s supply of asbestos is produced in 
the province of Quebec, and is at present nearly all exported to the 
United States in a crude or semi-manufactured form. Over one-half 
million dollars’ worth of manufactured goods are reimported yearly. While 
there are fourteen companies engaged in the production of crude asbestos, 
until recently only two companies in Canada manufactured asbestos pro- 
ducts. The Canada Johns Manville Company are erecting a plant to 
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manufacture in Canada instead of importing from their parent company 
in the States. 


The great problem of the asbestos producer is to dispose of the low- 
grade materials. The building industry, however, offers an opportunity 
to dispose of it for the manufacture of asbestos, cement, shingles and 
lumber. With the increased production of these goods a larger export 
trade than exists at present should be developed. 


First-grade crude asbestos is valued at $2,000 per ton and low-grade 
material “‘ asbestic’”’ sells as low at $2.65 a ton. 


Barytes 
Production-in 19203 onc. 6 ua oe ee $132,000 


Production 1 (O19 ee ee ee ee ee $135,000 


Barytes occurs in nearly all the provinces of the Dominion, but is at 
present produced in paying quantities only in Nova Scotia and northern 
Ontario. 


Building and Ornamental Stone, Marble and Grindstones 


Production; 1198020 whois 24. canes a. tees $5,164,000 
Production in 1919 ...cu.. 2G ol eee $4,000,000 


Desirable sandstones of various colours suitable for structural purposes 
and for making grindstones are produced in the Maritime Provinces. Large 
areas of granite suitable for structural and monumental purposes exist but 
have not been developed as they deserve. Crystalline limestones or 
marble occur at several places and are used for lime and as a flux. Large 
quantities of limestone are quarried in Quebec and also some excellent 
marbles that should be more widely used for decorative purposes. Impor- 
tant granite quarries are located in the Eastern Townships and other parts 
of the province. Slate is produced in Richmond county. Valuable build- 
ing and ornamental stones are being produced in Ontario including some 
exceedingly valuable deposits of different coloured marbles in Hastings 
county which are not being developed or used to anything like the extent 
of which they are capable. This area produces about 15 varieties and 
Canada as a whole about 27 different kinds. Marble is also found in 
British Columbia, and a very fine grade of limestone known as “Tyndall’”’ 
is extensively quarried in Manitoba. Canada should thus be able to supply 
all the marble and similar decorative stones required in the building and 
other industries and also develop a successful export trade. 
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New Brunswick has large deposits of stone suitable for making 
grindstones and pulp-stones, much of which is exported to the United States 
for manufacture. Manufactured grindstones are exported as well, 
but similar products are imported from the United States to the value 
of one-quarter of a million dollars yearly. There is no reason why all 
the grindstones and hones used in Canada should not be manufactured 
within the Dominion, together with a large surplus for export. 


Cement 


Production in 1920. .6,652,000 barrels, valued at $14,800,000 
Production in 1919. .4,990,000 barrels, valued at $9,800,000 


Conditions permitting the economic production of cement exist in 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta, and British Columbia. 
There are now about six plants in operation. 


Clays and Clay Products 


Total value of clay products in 1920....... $10,533,000 
Total value of clay products in 1919....... $7,658,000 


Excellent clays and shales are found distributed over almost all parts 
of the Dominion, and there are several large producing centres for clay 
products in the vicinity of Montreal, Quebec; at Toronto, Ontario; at 
Clayburn, in British Columbia; and at Medicine Hat, in Alberta, together 
with numerous plants in other localities. Among these clays are several 
deposits of good fire-clays, some of which are being used. About $3,000,000 
worth of fire-clay products are imported yearly, which indicates that this 
industry might be further developed. There is no factory in Canada making 
ornamental products that would appeal to tourists who are generally looking 
for souvenirs; and there is a wide opportunity for the establishment of 
plants for the manufacture of structural clay products and art pottery. 
Clays approaching English ball clay in character are found in Nova Scotia, 
northern Ontario, Saskatchewan, and British Columbia. Those in Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan are partially developed. | 


Bentonite deposits occur in British Columbia that will compete with 
the American output as regards quantity and quality. (See also Kaolin.) 


Coal 
Production in 1920............ 16,624,000 tons, valued at $77,327,000 
Production in! 1919) ...:.002 13,586,000 tons, valued at $54,052,000 
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Coal in Canada is derived from mines in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia, and the Yukon. The bulk of 
exported Canadian coal goes to the United States and Newfoundland. 
On the other hand, the coal imported into Canada practically all comes 
from the United States. The exports of coal in 1920 were 2,558,174 
tons, and in the same year the imported coal was 18,742,542 tons. 

Canada’s coal resources compare favourably with other coal mining 
countries in quantity, quality and mining facilities, but owing to the more 
important deposits being in the eastern and western portions of the Dom- 
inion, coal importations to central Canada have been coming from the 
United States. This accounts for the excessive importation shown above. 
There is, however, a large supply of bituminous coal underlying a great 
part of Alberta. It is possible that some of these deposits could be 
economically developed in conjunction with the utilization of the by- 
products, provided that the development is undertaken by a large company 
with adequate financial assets. In addition to the possible commercial 
manufacture of lignite briquettes by the process at present being experi- 
mentally conducted at Bienfait, Saskatchewan, it seems probable that 
both lignite and bituminous coal will be developed by the low temperature 
carbonization method similar to that now in operation at Barnsley in 
Yorkshire. 


Cobalt 
Production in 1918...... 137 tons, no sale reported in 1919 
Production in 1919...... 336,185 pounds, valued at $840,463 
Productionwun, 1920.4. . 593,920 pounds, valued at $1,484,800 


Eighty per cent of the world’s supply is obtained from the silver- 
cobalt-nickel ores of Cobalt. The Canadian refineries produce 350 tons 
a year, practically all of which is exported to the United States and 
England. Metallic cobalt is now used for high-speed steel, for plating 
instead of nickel. Cobalt is mainly used in the form of the oxide as a 
pigment in the ceramic industry, and for various other purposes. 


Copper 
Production in 1920. .81,155,360 ‘pounds, valued at $14,166,000 
Production in 1919. .75,000,581 pounds, valued at $14,028,000 


The chief Canadian sources of copper are in British Columbia 
and in the nickel-copper area of Sudbury, Ontario. The Mandy mine, 
which has still available 180,000 tons of 6 per cent copper ore, and the 
Flin-Flon area, with an estimated tindeveloped reserve of over 16,000,000 
tons of 1.88 per cent ore, are both in northern Manitoba. Copper is also 
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produced in the province of Quebec and the White Horse district of 
the Yukon. There are several smelters in operation in Canada. 


More than half the world’s supply, amounting to about 1,000,000 
tons, is supplied by the United States. Canada’s production amounts 
to about 40,000 tons, of which approximately 6,000 tons are refined in 
Canada and the remainder in the United States. About one-half of Canada’s 
production is obtained from British Columbia. 


Corundum and Artificial Abrasives 


Production in 1918, 137 tons. No production reported in 1919; 
195 tons shipped in 1920. 


The major portion of the entire supply of corundum is produced 
in Canada, chiefly in eastern Ontario. About half is exported to the 
United States, Canada exports over $2,000,000 worth of artificial abrasives 
and imports nearly $1,000,000 of emery and carborundum wheels, and 
other manufactures such as emery, sand, glass, and flint paper. Many 
of these goods could no doubt be manufactured in Canada, as there are 
available large supplies of binding material such as feldspar and fluorspar. 
United States total exports in 1920 amounted to five and a half million 
dollars’ worth of emery wheels and other abrasives. 


Chromite 
Production in 1920...... 10,500 tons, valued at $244,984 
Production in 1919...... 8,366 tons, valued at $224,971 


Chromite is chiefly produced in the province of Quebec and to a certain 
extent in British Columbia. 


Feldspar 
Proguction.in 1920... .; 36,856 tons, valued at $274,075 
Production in 1919...... 15,944 tons, valued at $91,273 


An exceptionally pure type of feldspar is found in Quebec, and a 
small tonnage is exported yearly to the United States and to France for 
the manufacture of artificial teeth. 


Most feldspar, however, is mined in Ontario and the bulk exported to 
the United States in crude form. 


In 1920 Canada imported from the United States and the United 
Kingdom artificial teeth to the value of $324,201 and $9,474 respectively. 
At the same time 1,350 tons of feldspar (ground) were imported from the 
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United States to the value of $23,174. The foregoing figures would indicate 
that there should be a good opportunity for the erection of an up-to-date 
plant in Canada which could supply the home market and also export 
ground feldspar instead of the crude material as at present. 


Feldspar must be produced, however, as cheaply as possible, and 
therefore quarrying rather than mining should be used as a means of 
extraction. In the production of white ware and porcelain, feldspar is 
added to kaolin, ball clay and flint. Artificial teeth are made by adding 20 
per cent of quartz to 80 per cent of feldspar with a little bone ash. Feldspar 
is also used in a finely ground form in the manufacture of abrasive soaps. 


Fluorspar 
Procuctior i 1920: . see 11,229 tons, valued at $260,446 
PrOducuon in Cero te een 5,063 tons, valued at $ 97,837 


The chief sources are in Ontario and British Columbia. 


Gold ; 
Production in 1920...... 766,912 ounces, valued at $15,853,478 
Procuction in, 1919.55 00. 776,764 ounces, valued at $15,580,423 


The gold sources of Canada are chiefly northern Ontario, British 
Columbia, and the Yukon. A great number of gold mines and placer 
claims are operated. There are two refineries in Canada, one the Royal 
Mint at Ottawa, and the other at Trail, B.C. 


Graphite, Talc and Manganese 


Praduction..1in 1976...) Aes 2,227 tons, valued at $173,537 
Production sin, 1910). 5 1,322 tons, valued at $ 92,241 


Though Canada’s production comes from Ontario and Quebec, there 
are occurrences of graphite in northern British Columbia, the Northwest 
Territories and northern Nova Scotia. It is chiefly used in the manufacture 
of lead pencils, crucibles, lubricants and paints. The greater part of the 
Canadian production is exported to the United States either in crude form 
or as manufactured plumbago. At the same time there are imports of 
both plumbago and its manufactures, some of which are no doubt made 
from the graphites shipped from Canada. (See also Talc; Manganese.) 


Gypsum 
Production in 1920,06. 43: 429,144 tons, valued at $1,876,600 
Production:init91 9acear: 306,947 tons, valued at $1,217,350 
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Many large deposits of gypsum occur throughout Canada, but the 
production is chiefly from Windsor, Nova Scotia; Hillsborough, New 
Brunswick; Paris, Ontario; and Gypsumville, Manitoba. The Hillsborough 
deposit of gypsum in New Brunswick is of a very high grade. There are also 
extensive deposits in British Columbia which are being worked by one 
company only. Nearly 50 per cent of Canada’s production is exported 
in crude form. This material is being used in increasing quantities in 
the building industry, and it is quite possible that with the revival of this 
industry the production of gypsum and gypsum products may be greatly 
increased. There is also an opportunity to increase the export trades 
especially in the Orient, along the gulf coast of Mexico and in the West 
Indies. 


Iron 


In 1920 the production of pig-iron in Canada was 1,090,318 short 
tons, of which 75,869 tons were produced from domestic ores. This 
compares with a production of 917,346 tons in 1919, of which 28,457 tons 
were produced from domestic ores. Only 20 tons were mined during the 
first six months of 1921. 


The bulk of iron ore used in Canada is obtained from 
the United States and Newfoundland. Blast furnaces are operated 
at various points, including Sydney, Hamilton, Port Colborne, Sault 
Ste. Marie, and Midland. Electric furnaces are also operated in Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba, and British Columbia. British Columbia having 
large supplies of both hydro-electric power and coal on the seaboard offers 
opportunities for the development of the iron and steel industries by working 
the large deposits of iron ore near the Pacific coast. This might be followed 
by the establishment of industries to manufacture alloy steels. Besides 
the deposits of iron ore, this province is also rich in ores of manganese, 
chromium, molybdenum and tungsten as well as being adequately supplied 
with magnesite and limestone. The development of a steel industry on 
the Pacific coast should lead to a large export trade with the Western 
States, the Orient and Australasia. 


In 1920 Mr. Nichol Thompson was requested by the Department of 
Industries of the province of British Columbia, to collect data in respect 
of the iron and steel industry and to investigate the extent of the local 
market on the Pacific coast for the products of iron and steel. Particular 
attention was to be paid to the market for pig-iron with a view to determin- 
ing the feasibility of establishing a blast-furnace plant for the production 
of the various grades. In Mr. Thompson’s findings, which are printed in 
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the second annual report of the above-mentioned Department of Industries, 
the following statements occur :— 


“There is a market on the Pacific coast for 2,000,000 tons per 
annum of iron and steel; i.e., this is the aggregate consumption of 
all grades, including tank, ship, and boiler-plate, merchant bar, 
tool and mining steel, structural steel, shapes and angles and also 
light rails. Any one plant capable of turning out all these grades 
and sections of steel would require tremendous capital outlay in 
rolls and other equipment. If blast-furnaces were established here 
and supply of the various grades of pig-iron assured at reasonable 
price, subsidiary companies would undertake the manufacture of 
the different grades and sections of steel to suit the market. 


‘There is, beyond a doubt, a local or domestic market on the 
Pacific coast, from Los Angeles to British Columbia, for foundry 
pig-iron alone of at least 1,000 tons per day; and if produced at 
anywhere near the cost of steel scrap—$27 to $30 per ton—I think 
I can safely say there is a market for 2,000 tons per day. There are 
five scrap-mills in California, at San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
with monthly output of 27,000 tons, and one in Washington, at 
Seattle, with present output of 4,000 tons per month. These mills, 
turning out over 1,000 tons per day of merchant bar from steel 
scrap, would use at least 40 per cent pig-iron if they could get it; 
in fact certain officials of United States steel industries inform me 
that they would undertake, on behalf of the five California mills, to 
contract for 500 tons of pig-iron a day. The cast-iron foundries in 
Washington, Oregon, California, and British Columbia would easily 
consume 1,000 tons per day. Undoubtedly the time is opportune 
and there is every inducement for capital, properly organized and 
managed, to get in on the ground floor with the nucleus of this basic 
industry. 

“In addition to the local market, there is an export market 
looming large in the future development of the Orient, Australasia, 
and isles of the Pacific, and the west coast of Mexico and South 
America. The present export through British Columbia ports is 
now practically nil, because of the fact that Canada does not manu- 
facture nearly sufficient for domestic requirements and at present is 
a large importer of iron and steel. There is, however, a very different 
story to tell regarding the exports through the ports of Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, San Francisco, and Los Angeles; though even 
here it issomewhat difficult to obtain the correct data, as many of 
the items are not listed by weights but rather by value, or perhaps 
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by number and value. In point of value this export trade through 
United States Pacific ports in 1918 amounted to approximately 
$100,000,000. The tonnage of pig-iron, steel billets, ingots, blooms, 
rails, and structural iron and steel in the same year totalled 1,000,000 
tons and $68,000,000 of the total valuation of exports, the balance 
consisting of machinery or iron and steel. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that for the ten months ending April 30, 1920, 
approximately $14,000,000 in steel rails was shipped to Pacific ocean 
countries, and that this item represented 60 per cent of the total 
United States exports in this commodity. These rails were mostly 
smaller and medium sizes, the percentage above 60 pounds being 
almost negligible.”’ 
Kaolin (China Clay) 

The production of China clay in Canada is very limited. The only 
deposit that is being worked at present is in Quebec, near the Ottawa 
river. There are other deposits in Ontario which are of less value on account 
of being discoloured, due largely to the presence of iron oxide. 

Most of the kaolin used in Canada is imported from Cornwall and the 
United States. 

Lead 
Production 1920. .33,985,974 pounds, valued at $3,038,346 
Production 1919. .43,827,699 pounds, valued at $3,053,037 


The main sources of lead in Canada are in British Columbia, where it 
is recovered from silver-lead-zinc ore. Quebec and Ontario also produce a 
small percentage of the total. A considerable amount of lead is imported 
in the form of scrap, block and sheets from the United States. A large 
part of the Canadian produce is exported in the form of ore concentrates 
and pig, chiefly to the United Kingdom and the United States. 
Magnesite 
Production in 1920....18,378 tons, valued at $512,756 
Production in 1919....11,073 tons, valued at $328,465 


The large deposits in Quebec constitute the present source of Canada’s 
supply. Although Canada produces over 18,000 tons of this material, 
most of which is exported to the United States, magnesite firebricks and 
stucco products are imported to the value of nearly $200,000. It is possible 
that these could be manufactured in Canada. Caustic magnesia low in 
lime can be produced from the high lime magnesites together with the by- 
product, dolomite lime paste, which is used for structural purposes and in 
the manufacture of sulphite pulp. The hydro-magnesite deposit at Atlin, 
B.C., is of such a nature as to make it suitable for the manufacture of 
magnesia for chemical and pharmaceutical purposes. 
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Manganese 


Manganese is found in the Maritime Provinces, but is not produced 
except in limited quantities. An occurrence of manganese in British 
Columbia has been developed considerably. A more recent discovery on 
Vancouver island is at present claiming attention. The most impor- 
tant factor to consider in regard to this production is that of electrical 
power to operate the blast-furnaces. It is very probable that the 
development of British Columbia power will permit this industry being 
undertaken in the near future. (See also Graphite; Talc.) 

Mica 
Production in 1920....2,150 tons, valued at $368,000 
Production in 1919....to the value of $273,305 is reported. 


The chief sources of mica are in eastern Ontario and Quebec. Canada 
possesses the best mica in the world for the use of electrical appliances. 


Molybdenum 


Excellent facilities for cheap water-power development enable 
Canada to produce ferro-molybdenum at a cost which is probably lower 
than that in any existing European plant. In 1917 Canada became the 
world’s largest producer of molybdenum. Though there is no production 
at the present time, there are important molybdenite deposits in Ontario, 
Quebec, British Columbia, and to a limited extent in Nova Scotia. During 
the war the ore was concentrated in Canadian mills and marketed either as 
concentrates, molybdic acid, ammonium molybdate or as ferro-molyb- 
denum. The great experience gained by England, France and Italy in the 
treatment of molybdenum ores and in the creation of certain alloys con- 
taining this metal, may provide in the future a limited but steady demand 
for this product. The use of molybdenum in tool-steel, automobile con- 
struction, electric ranges and scientific instruments has increased greatly 
during the last few years. 


Nickel 
Production in 1920. .61,136,000 pounds valued at $24,500,000 
Production in 1919. .44,545,000 pounds, valued at $17,818,000 


The nickel production of Canada comes mainly from the nickel- 
copper ore of the Sudbury district in Ontario, but there is also some pro- 
duction in the Cobalt district. About 80 per cent of the world’s supply 
is obtained from these sources, and occurrences have been noted in Mani- 
toba which have yet to be developed. Some of the nickel ore is refined 
in Canada, but the greater part is shipped to refineries in South Wales and 
the United States. Nearly one-half million dollars’ worth of nickel goods, 
manufactured and partly manufactured, are imported from the United 
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States. “‘ Monel metal,” an alloy of copper and nickel, is produced from 
the matte without refining, and is largely used in the non-ferrous alloy 
industry. 


Natural Gas 


Production in 1920, 6,961,284 M cubic feet, valued at $4,225,887 


Natural gas occurs in southern Ontario and at Moncton, New Bruns- 
wick, but the most productive areas are in the Medicine Hat and Bow 
Island fields of southern Alberta. 


Oil Shales and Petroleum 


Oil shales exist in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, northern Saskat- 
chewan, northern Manitoba, northern Ontario, and British Columbia. 
Albert shales from New Brunswick, as tested in Scotland, average 30 gal- 
lons of oil and 60 pounds of sulphate of ammonia per ton. The Scottish 
shales average 15 gallons and 20 to 60 pounds of ammonium sulphate. 
Shales from Indian mountain, New Brunswick, analyse 48.26 gallons per 
ton and 32 pounds ammonium sulphate. Ata mean cost of about $5,000,000, 
exclusive of tramways and crushing plant, a commercial undertaking 
should produce 1,000 barrels per day, finding a market in the ever-in- 
creasing demand for fuel oil and the by-products of crude oil. 


The production of petroleum in 1920 was 196,937 barrels, valued at 
$821,545, and in 1919, 240,970 barrels, valued at $744,677. About 90 per 
cent of this production is obtained from the oil-fields of southern Ontario, 
but a small annual production is obtained from New Brunswick and 
Alberta. Favourable indications have been found in the Mackenzie 
district of the Northwest Territories, especially at Norman, largely as the 
result of the work of the Imperial Oil Company. 


It is probable that Canada will in the comparatively near future 
become a valuable contributor to the world’s oil supply. 


Pyrites 


Production in 1920—174,744 tons, valued at $522,704, chiefly from 
Ontario and Quebec. Natural sulphur is not known to occur in Canada 
in commercial quantities. Pyrites has been found in many localities, but 
is mined only at a few points. The recent expansion of Canada’s chem- 
ical industry and the requirements of large sulphite pulp mills should 
create a domestic demand, though at the present time Canada imports 
large quantities of sulphur from the Southern States. 
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Salt 
Production in 1920....210, 211 tons, valued at $1,547,879 
Production in 1919....148,302 tons, valued at $1,398,968 


Practically the whole of the production comes from Windsor, Ontario, 
but the Malagash deposits in Nova Scotia are claiming much attention. 
The total production does not meet the domestic demand. 


Silver 


Production in 1920. .13,000,000 ounces, valued at $12,908,000 
Production in 1919. .16,000,000 ounces, valued at $17,802,000 


The most important source is Ontario. Refined silver is obtained 
from reduction plants near Cobalt and from smelters near Welland. Silver 
is also produced in British Columbia and Quebec. The recently discovered 
silver area at Keno Hill, in the Yukon Territory, is considered important. 


Talc 


Production in 1919 amounted to about 18,000 tons, valued at $116,000. 
The majority is exported for use in paper-making, and in talcum 
powder and other toilet preparations. Practically all the supply comes 
from Hastings county, Ontario. 


Zinc 
Production in 1920. . 40,166,200 pounds, valued at $3,081,149 
Production in 1919. .32,194,757 pounds, valued at $2,362,448 


The main source of zinc is from the lead-zinc ores of British Columbia 
and a small amount from Portneuf county, in Quebec. A percentage of 
the total production is exported to the United States. chiefly in the form 
of zinc ore concentrates. Practically all the zinc metal and manufactures 
imported into Canada come from the United States, and it is probable 
that the industrial use of zinc might be considerably increased. 


§2. FOREST PRODUCTS 

Timber and Pulpwood 

As regards standing timber Canada may be broadly classified into 
five divisions: (1) The Barren Lands of the north. (2) The semi-treeless 
lands immediately south of the Barren Lands. (3) The inland lakes and 
the area above the timber line. (4) The prairie lands, i.e., the southern 
part of the middle west provinces. (5) The forest area proper. The original 
timbered area was approximately 1,900,000 square miles. This, how- 
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ever, has been considerably decreased by cutting and by forest fires. 
The statistics of the lumber industry for 1919 are as follows:— 


SAYS Aa SS 0] A a a *3,410 
Me PCADILCON INVESTOR caus tiaicit cee ons eens ss $231,203,247 
Number of employees, about............. 75,000 


Total value of mill and wood production. . $222,648,790 


The yearly value for production in 1919, in Quebec, Ontario, and 
British Columbia was in the neighbourhood of $60,000,000, in each case. 
The balance was produced chiefly in northern New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. In the production of sawn lumber, of the softwoods spruce pro- 
vides the largest cut, to the value of approximately $44,000,000; Douglas 
fir and white pine rank next, to the value of $22,407,922 and $19,872,271 
respectively. The most important hardwoods produced are birch, valued 
at $2,700,000, and maple, valued at $1,600,000. 


The chief customers of Canada as regards pulp and paper are Aus- 
tralia, Japan, New Zealand, South America, and, of course, the United 
States. Dwindling resources in the last-named country force her to look 
to Canada for much of her supply, not only of pulp and paper, but also 
of lumber, lath, shingles and square timber. For this reason a great 
part of the pulp and paper industry is in United States hands and 
developed by United States capital. 


The pulp and paper industry is becoming one of the most important 
in the Dominion, and with one or two exceptions more capital is invested 
in it than in any other industry. There remain, however, further oppor- 
tunities for development. For example, Manitoba, and the immense areas 
of jack pine and spruce in Northern Ontario, offer possibilities worthy of 
consideration, particularly if developed in conjunction with the chemical 
and metallurgical industries. Cheap water-power is becoming available, 
large supplies of pulpwood are to be found on both sides of the principal 
waterways, and there is no reason why a wood-working and turning 
industry—a field by no means adequately covered at present—should not 
be carried on at the same time. 


British Columbia’s vast resources of Douglas fir can be developed to 
a far greater extent than at present, most particularly along the lines of 
creosoted railway ties and paving blocks. The extraction of tannic acid 
from the bark of the western hemlock is also under investigation com- 
mercially. 

In the paper business there is an opportunity to manufacture and 
market high-grade rag-content drafting and drawing paper and hand-made 
papers for book stock. 
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Industrial Alcohol 


Another industry as yet in its infancy in Canada is that of wood distil- 
lation, the most important products being crude wood alcohol, acetate 
of lime, charcoal, tar and creosote oils. 


The Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry,in quoting an article 
of the American Chemical Society, states :— 


“The decreased production of industrial alcohol in the United 
States resulting from the enforcement of the Volstead Prohibition 
Act is proving a serious handicap if not a menace to industry. 
Whereas the production of industrial alcohol was 110 million gallons 
in 1917, the output had declined to 56 million gallons in 1920, and 
a recent survey showed that 53 per cent of the industrial alcohol 
plants have been closed down or scrapped. In fact the situation 
has become so serious that manufacturers of celluloid are contem- 
plating the transfer of their factories to Canada, where there are 
fewer restrictions on the use of alcohol for industrial purposes.”’ 


This appears to suggest a field for increased activity along these lines 
in Canada. To quote the Canadian Forestry Magazine for January, 1921: 
“There are thirteen factories in Canada engaged in the distillation of wood 
alcohol. These produce 13,000 tons of gray acetate of lime, 60,000 tons 
of charcoal and 1,000,000 gallons of methyl alcohol.’’ A comparison of the 
above figures with those quoted as obtaining in the United States, namely, 
110,000,000 gallons in 1917 and 56,000,000 gallons in 1920, would suggest 
that a considerable expansion in this industry is warranted by the present 
and prospective market. 


A certain amount of industrial alcohol is, however, produced from other 
sources, but the total output is said to be only 8,000,000 gallons. 


Resin and Turpentine 


In the United States the production of resin and turpentine is effected 
by scarifying the long-leaved pines of the Southern States and collecting 
the gummy exudation. This latter is then distilled, the distillate being 
turpentine and the residue resin. Turpentine and resin may also be 
obtained by various methods of distillation of the wood containing them. 
The most important methods are the so-called steam process and destructive 
distillation. By the steam process the products secured are turpentine 
and pine oil; by destructive distillation, turpentine, tar, pine oil and pitch, 
leaving a considerable amount of marketable charcoal. A third method 
of extracting resin from resinous wood is by means of hot petrol as a 
solvent. In practice a combination of all methods is generally used. 
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The situation as regards North American production of resin and 
turpentine is as follows:— 


‘ RESIN 

Exports of United States (1921) Exports of Canada (1921) 
To United Kingdom............ $3,330,045 
POONA Ae ee ee ey 990,006 Nil 
Oe usta lia 6 EOS ees. chat. a8 481,020 

TURPENTINE 

Exports of United States (1921) Exports of Canada (1921) 
To United Kingdom? 22.2% 5... $6,697,807 
Dor Ganagar. SeroMardtiern . utiles 913,654 Nil 
TO British Oteania .. . o's. ce-s « 1,045,963 


The United States produces approximately 75 per cent of the total 
world supply; France contributes about 15 per cent, and the remaining 
IO per cent is from Spain, Greece, Portugal, and India. 


The following statement from Forest Products, Their Manufacture 
and Uses, by Nelson Courtlandt Brown, is illuminating: 


“In the United States there has been a great decrease in the 
production of turpentine and resin during recent years.. There 
was a severe drop in production from 1917 to 1918. The industry 
is on the wane due to the rapid exhaustion of the valuable timber 
supplies of the south.” 


On the other hand, the Journal of the Royal Society of Arts in its issue 
of May 20, 1921, in reporting an interview with E. S. Oliver, an industrial 
chemist and specialist in wood products, who has been making a special 
study of the possibilities of development in the industry in British Columbia, 
States :-—— 

“The greatest potential source of turpentine and resin chemicals 
lies in British Columbia.” 


Provincial legislation has lately been enacted in British Columbia 
authorizing the issue of “resin leases,’’ as it has been proved that resin 
may be tapped without in any way affecting the growth of the tree. It is 
estimated that a block of about 100 acres of Douglas fir gives about 800 
barrels of pitch per year and about 40,000 gallons of sap. One gallon of 
sap produces about one-third of a gallon of high-grade turpentine, while 
the residue is largely resin with some other valuable products. 


In view of the enormous resources of Douglas fir in British Columbia, 
there should be an extensive field for a new Canadian industry along these 
lines, not only by securing ‘‘resin leases’’ but also by utilizing the present 
waste wood of the lumber industry. 
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§3. THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The unprecedented demand for explosives and other munitions of 
war which are the products of chemical change, together with the decreased 
imports of chemical products from European countries, built up in Canada 
during the five years of war a number of large chemical industries. But 
the growth of theindustry had begun beforethe war. In 1912 the export 
of all classes of chemicals for the fiscal year was $2,974,575; in 1919 it was 
$56,799,799, but in 1921 it had fallen to $19,582,051. In the same period, 
1912-1921, imports grew from $13,930,927 to $36,334,612. 

Chemical products form the basis of many important industries. 
The efficiency and adaptability of electric energy for the refining of metals 
in the manufacture of chemical products, has long been recognised. Electric 
refining, at first applied to copper only, is now being extended to all the 
metals, and the electric current is also employed in their extraction from 
the ores. The production of aluminium, of calcium carbide, of the abras- 
ives, of new refractory materials, and of graphite, has already created 
large industries. The fixation of nitrogen with its many subsidiary 
industries, such as the manufacture of nitric acid, ammonium nitrate, 
explosives, etc.; the reduction of magnesium and the production of innum- 
erable chemical compounds, known at present only to the special trades 
requiring them, are now under commercial development. Owing to Canada’s 
great water-power resources, and in particular to the fact that many of these 
are situated near tide-water, there is unrivalled opportunity in the country 
for the expansion and the establishment of new chemical industries. 
Canada is, indeed, favourably situated to secure the principal electro- 
chemical and electro-metallurgical industries of eastern North America. 
Such as are already established are chiefly manufactures of aluminium, 
acetone, calcium carbide, metallic magnesium, calcium cyanamide, phos- 
phorus, ferro-silicon and the refining of copper, zinc, cobalt and nickel.* 

Although prior to the war the United Kingdom imported chemical 
products to the value of £4,650,000, Canada supplied but £40,000 worth. 
For the reasons mentioned above, Canada should undoubtedly secure a 


large share of this trade. 
§4. FUR FARMING 


Fur farming on a commercial basis was originated in Prince Edward 
Island in 1887. In 1914 in this island alone there were over 250 fox ranches 
containing 4,887 foxes, of which 1,602 were silver. When this industry 
was found to be so profitable, the inevitable speculation set in. At the 
outbreak of war in 1914 five-months-old silver fox pups of the best Prince 

* The proposed manufacture of acid phosphate in the chemical plant at Trenton-on- 


lake, Ontario, should turn attention to development of domestic deposits of apatite and 
ultimately make Canada independent of importations from Florida. 
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Edward Island stock were sold at from $12,000 to $16,000 per pair. In April, 
1917, the prices had fallen to as low as $1,500 per pair. The speculators 
have undoubtedly done much to discredit the industry, but it is now an 
established fact that good fur-bearing animals such as the fox, beaver, 
mink, lynx and muskrat can be successfully bred in captivity. In this 
Canada possesses an industry which, if developed scientifically and on 
sound and legitimate lines, is capable of enormous expansion. 


In 1918 there were between five and six hundred grade Karakuls in™ 
Canada, produced by crossing Karakul rams with our native long-wool 
grades of sheep; and approximately one hundred rams and ewes either 
imported or descended from imported stock. The Karakul industry in 
Canada is as yet in the experimental stage, but from the results already 
obtained in the production of commercial fur, there seems to be no good 
reason why Persian lamb and other classes of fur, the product of Karakul 
sheep, cannot be produced in the Dominion. 


§5. FISHING AND FISH-CANNING INDUSTRIES 


BOC UCHOUSIT GLO tw let pean Pies etek $49,321,000. 


Of this British Columbia contributed $22,000,000 and Nova Scotia 
$13,000,000. About half the production was exported. The major 
industries concerned with fish and fish products are the salmon canneries 
of British Columbia and the lobster canneries of the Atlantic coast, particu- 
larly Nova Scotia. Oysters are found on both coasts, as are codfish, had- 
dock, and herring. These latter are marketed smoked, dry, salted and 
fresh. Fresh water fishing is an industry of some importance in the 
Great Lakes. 

The main opportunities for expansion in the fish industry seem to lie 
in the export of salted pickled herring. The utilization of fish waste in the 
form of fish-meal as a foodstuff for live stock, also might be carried very 
much further. Canada is at present importing the bulk of the animal oil 
used in the country, much of which could be very well manufactured from 
fish waste. Interesting experiments have already been made and a success- 
ful business is being conducted in utilizing fish offal in the manufacture of 
fertilizer, for which there is a large domestic demand. 


The possibility of developing the shark industry on the north Pacific 
coast is at present attracting much attention. There appears to be an 
unlimited number of sharks in these waters from Vancouver north to Alaska, 
and a recent weekly catch reported by one company operating is eighty 
sharks, aggregating about 100 tons in weight. The main product is 
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leather from the hides, which is of excellent quality and varying degrees of 
thickness and texture dependent upon the age of the shark. Glue is ex- 
tracted from the head and bones; fish-meal from the body; and excellent 
oil and glycerine from the shark livers. There seems little reason why a 
shark industry in British Columbia should not be developed to the point 
already reached in Scandinavia. 


Another untapped source of wealth is the exploitation, along similar 
lines, of the porpoise of the Lower St. Lawrence. 


§6. AGRICULTURE 


Canada has taken a high standing amongst agricultural countries 
in a comparatively short period. The remarkable initiative of the 
farmers who have recently settled in the western Prairie Provinces has 
to a large extent been responsible for the greatly increased acreage now 
under cultivation. In 1910 only 11,000,000 acres were being cultivated, 
but in 1921 the number of acres had increased to 52,328,260. The Dom- 
inion has an estimated land area of 2,306,502,400 acres, of which 301,700,000 
are suitable for farming. At the present time, however, only one-sixth 
of this total is being cultivated, one-half of which consists of farm holdings. 
There are therefore 250,000,000 acres awaiting cultivation. Itis of interest 
that out of the 178,000,000 acres of arable land in the Prairie Provinces, 
just over 31,750,000 acres are under cultivation, so that there are still great 
opportunities for those wishing to become Canadian farmers. 


Since the armistice Canada has placed over 25,000 ex-service men 
on the land and has advanced over $80,000,000 in loans to start them 
properly as farmers. As an illustration of the success of this land settle- 
ment, the result obtained on the Poorman’s reserve near Regina can be 
cited. At the time the land was taken up it was practically uncultivated, 
but this year 1,152 acres have been broken by twenty-seven soldier settlers. 
The estimated crop-value of the fifteen of these who are now on their 
second season amounts to $27,000 or $1,780 per man. Further, the remark- 
able progress made has increased the value of the property from the 
average price of $11.25 per acre as paid by the settler to $25, which means 
an increase in land value to each of these new farmers, of approximately 
$13.75 per acre. 


There are very few tenant farmers in Canada, for it is essentially a 
land of farm owners. Today vast tracts of virgin agricultural land of 
proven fertility await settlement, and what is of greatest importance 
is the fact that farms can be bought at a price which is about equal to the 
rental payable in many other countries. In some cases the first crop has 
proved sufficient to pay the whole purchase price. 
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Field Crops 


1920 acreage, 52,830,865; value of production, $1,455,244,050 
1919 acreage, 53,049,640; value of production, $1,452,437,500 


Canada grows one-fourth as much wheat as the United States, which 
has a population thirteen times larger. To take care of this huge crop there 
~ are over 600 Canadian flour mills with an annual capacity of 35,000,000 
barrels and 3,855 grain elevators with a total capacity of 231,213,620 
bushels. These include the large combination elevator at Port Arthur, 
which has a capacity of nearly 10,000,000 bushels. 


In 1920 the flaxseed area was 1,428,164 acres, of which 1,391,076 were 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, the variety grown being used 
for the manufacture of oil. A new Canadian industry is rapidly springing 
up as a result of the successful growth of fibre flax in Ontario, and large 
areas in Quebec, Manitoba and British Columbia have been pronounced 
suitable for this type of flax. A company has been established for some 
time at Guelph where it grows its own flax, converts it into fibre and 
manufactures excellent tablecloths, towels and other linen products. 
Indications are that, even assuming a considerable decrease in the present 
selling price, a good return on the capital invested in this industry would 
still be realized, and that improved methods will decrease the cost of 
production and thus make the flax industry of great importance to the 
Dominion. 


The production of tobacco in 1920 was valued at $13,106,550 and was 
produced on 53,114 acres. Tobacco is successfully grown near the shores 
of lake Erie, along the St. Lawrence and in the counties near Montreal, 
and also in the Okanagan valley in British Columbia. It has also 
been shown recently that both tobacco and tea can be grown successfully 
in some of the southern valleys of Vancouver island. 


The production of hemp, which was commenced last year, and the 
cultivation of the sugar beet, could be greatly increased. 


Live Stock 
Estimated Number and Value of Farm Live Stock. 


1919 1920 
Number Value Number Value 
$ $ 
| Fa) e ee ee 3,667,369 435,070,000 see 361,328,000 
ET NWS 5's Sie eek «2 3,548,437 ave 
Other cattle........... ese aro 708,821,000 er tertt: 561,500, 000 
2 ae eee oe 3,421,958 50,402,000 3,720,783 37,263,000 
PUNE Cte. sip oe ra A 4,040,070 102,309,000 3,516,678 81,155,000 
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Next to field crops, the live stock industry is the most important branch 
of Canadian agriculture. The gross value of the farm animals raised 
in 1920 amounted to $140,083,000, against approximately $80,000,000 
in 1915. The estimated value of farm live stock in Canada in 1920 was 
$1,041,246,000, while in 1915 it was only $373,381,000. The development 
of community breeding of hogs of the bacon type will do much to help 
Canada maintain and probably increase her volume of trade in this part 
of the industry, which in addition to home consumption amounted in 1920 
to $34,000,000. Canadian bacon is of considerable financial value to the 
Dominion and is one of the chief sources of farm revenue. There is no 
reason why the premier place among the bacon exporting countries of the 
world should not be secured. 


Sheep-raising has become an important industry in New Brunswick, 
and it has been found that the climate and natural conditions of Nova Scotia 
are conducive to the successful raising of sheep. The sheepmen in the 
Prairie Provinces have produced wool the equal of similar classes and grades 
grown elsewhere in the world. In 1920 shipments were made to England, 
which may become a market for that portion of the yearly clip not required 
for the Canadian woollen mills. 


As Canada’s population grows her livestock industry must 
necessarily increase. This will mean more meat-packing plants. At the 
present time Canada’s meat-packing industry is not unimportant and the 
total value of products amounts to about $234,000,000 yearly. Great 
strides have been made in its development in Western Canada, although 
Ontario still retains the leadership by a wide margin. The total capital 
invested is rather more than $93,000,000. 


Dairying 
Production; 19192 ea ey, $252,320,000 
Production 719205 seus sop Aa et eid: $247,531,352 


Dairying is one of the latest, and to-day one of the most important, 
agricultural industries of Canada. The increase is largely due to the 
introduction of the factory system of the making of cheese and butter, 
and to improved methods of cold storage The exports of cheese and 
butter for the twelve months ending March 31, 1921, amounted to 
126,395,777 pounds of cheese valued at $36,336,863, and 17,612,605 
pounds of butter valued at $9,844,359. 


Within recent years there has been a large increase in the production 
of condensed milk, and in some parts of the country the farmers have 
found it more profitable to send their milk to the condenseries than to 
the cheese factories. The first milk-condensing plant was established at 
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Truro, N.S., in 1883, and since then twenty-four plants have been erected 
in Canada for the manufacture of condensed, evaporated and sterilized 
milk and milk powder. The value of these products has increased from 
$269,520 in 1900 to over $13,000,000 in 1920. As Canada is now able 
to compete with Danish farmers in exporting butter to the United Kingdom, 
this branch of agriculture should readily increase and lead to the adoption of 
mixed farming in the Dominion to a far greater extent than at present. 


Fruit and Vegetables 
PIS Valve OL POC UCtiOn sascha See ee $40,000,000 
P70 Valie Gr producuont.is 1+. oS eaten s $40,000,000 


Very important fruit districts in Canada are the Annapolis valley in 
Nova Scotia, the Niagara peninsula in Ontario, and the Okanagan and 
other valleys in British Columbia. Strawberries and raspberries are 
specialties grown in the southern part of Vancouver island, and all of the 
fruit that is not crated is made into jam at factories established in the 
province. At present there are about 350 fruit and vegetable canneries 
and 150 apple evaporators in the Dominion. The dehydration of fruit 
and vegetables is still in its infancy in Canada and this industry should 
be capable of further development. The adoption of certain standards 
of quality and packing, and a careful inspection system instituted by the 
Department of Agriculture, is doing much to improve and safeguard this 
industry. 
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CHAPTER III 
CANADIAN TRADE, PAST AND PRESENT 


From Confederation to 1896 the trade of Canada made no striking 
advance. There had been fluctuations, but all of a more or less minor. 
character. No great growth had taken place, and for thirty years the 
curves of import and export showed little inclination to climb from what 
had become an almost fixed level. Then came Canada’s hour. 

Immigration suddenly increased. Propaganda and advertisement in the 
overpopulated Old World gave reality to what had hitherto been some- 
thing of a legend—dreamt about, discussed, but not understood—the 
existence of vast areas of fertile land in Western Canada free to whoever 
would turn the sod. From every part of Europe thousands flocked to 
this new land of promise. Gold was found in paying quantities in the 
Yukon, and the “trail of 98” began. Coal and iron mining took on a 
new activity; railway mileage increased; and the stir of industry animated 
the whole Dominion. As industry grew and the resources of the country 
were increasingly exploited, the call went forth again for men and yet 
more men. 

Both men and money were to be had in plenty. Immigrants by the 
thousand came from the United Kingdom, Scandinavia and Southern 
Europe. Settlers crossed the line from the United States, seeking the free 
land which the West had to offer. The Canadian Government, the Pro- 
vincial Governments and the Canadian Pacific Railway put forth many 
inducements in the nature of low transportation and financial assistance. 
The population continued to increase rapidly, not only in the agricultural 
areas, but also in the towns and cities, and with it production increased. 
Great Britain, France and Germany furnished capital by the purchase of 
Government, municipal, railway and industrial bonds and securities. The 
United States, not slow to realize the advantage of a foothold on British 
soil, assisted by establishing branch factories in Ontario and Quebec. The 
fishing and canning industries of the Maritime Provinces and British 
Columbia found new capital within the Dominion and in the United States. 
Tariff concessions were, in 1910, extended to France, Belgium. the Nether- 
lands, and Italy. In consequence of these tariff concessions, Argentina, 
Colombia, Denmark, Japan, Norway, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Venezuela, being entitled to most-favoured-nation treatment, were also 
given whatever tariff favours had been extended to the former countries. 
British Preference, in one form or another, had long been in existence. 

Abounding prosperity and higher prices were reflected in the trade 
returns. In 1895 the total value of imports and exports was about 
$255,000,000; by 1903 it had doubled; by 1910 it had tripled; by 1912 
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it had quadrupled; but even in 1912 agricultural products formed the 
bulk of Canadian trade. Grain figures were increasing with amazing 
rapidity, and the produce of mines and fisheries, live stock and wood 
products played no small part. But manufactures, while still of lesser im- 
portance, with the exception of such as were directly concerned with the 
first working of raw material, were in healthy adolescence. Great Britain 
remained Canada’s best customer; imports from the United States still 
exceeded those from all other countries. | 

The day of the manufacturer had dawned, and in 1912 the future of 
Canadian industry was looming large. The growth of the domestic 
market demanded the expansion of domestic manufactures, but this ex- 
pansion went further and made itself felt in greatly increased export. 
The era of large business had begun and merger succeeded merger, with 
resultant increase in production. Industrial capital increased rapidly; from 
$455,000,000 in 1900 it rose to $1,247,000,000 in 1910; to nearly 
$2,000,000,000 in 1915; and to $2,787,000,000 in 1917. The number of 
employees showed a corresponding increase, and the value of manufac- 
tured products increased from 1900 to 1915 about 300 per cent. The 
following table gives some idea of this expansion. 


STATISTICS QF MANUFACTURES FROM 1900 TO 1915 


(Establishments employing 5 hands or over) Cc. 

Employ- Cost of Value of 

Date | Firms Capital ees Salaries Material Product 

$ $ $ $ 

1900....} 14,650) 446,916,487} 339,173] 113,249,350) 266,587,858} 481,053,375 
1905 Ur) ALOR) SOOSeOLO TOO GOS, 920 EOL EDS OT Ol,. cca wee cee 706,446,578 
1910....} 19,218) 1,247,583,609} 575,200} 241,008,416) 601,509,018} 1,165,975,639 
19D ol oe ek, DOD h, 950 gh OD, BOO! Scene cx 283,311,505 791,943 ,433' 1,381,547,225 


The figures for the above table are not available after 1915, but the 
following table gives some idea of the increase from 1915 to 1917—all 
establishments irrespective of hands employed :— 


Increase 
1915 1917 - 
Percent- 
Amount age 
Establishments. 2... fei. 21,306 34,392 13 ,086 61-42 
Carre tae on Oe ee $1,994,103, 272/$2,786,649,7271$ 782,046,455 39-74 
Saisie. ot eee. ere $ 60,308,293/$  94,992,246/$ 34,683,953 ao 
Wisowets 47. it - Tat wie. $ 225,580,998/$ 455,199,823/$ 229,618,825 101-79 
Cont ot material... +. 2%. $ 802,135,862/$1,605,730,640/$ 803,594,778 100-18 
Value added in manufacture|$ 605 ,001,278/$1,409 ,847,300/$ 804,846,022 133-03 
Value of product...........!$1,407, 137, 140!$3 ,015 ,577 ,940/$1 , 608 , 440, 800 114-31 
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CANADIAN TRADE, PAST AND PRESENT 


Almost any specific industry may be taken to exemplify this remark- 
able growth, for it was a wellnigh universal expansion, in no way limited 
to one type or class of commodity. The record of the rubber industry 
will serve the purpose. + 


In 1910 the production of rubber goods in Canada approximated 
$5,000,000. Since that date the history of the industry in the Dominion 
is one of steady, consistent and rapid expansion, which was lessened only 
by the recent world-wide depression. According to figures published at 
the Annual Convention of the Rubber Association of Canada, held in 
Montreal in 1921, the sales of Canadian-made motor and cycle tires in- 
creased from about $1,000,000 in 1910 to $31,000,000 in 1919. In the 
same period the sales of mechanical rubber goods increased from $1,700,000 
to $6,000,000, and footwear from $1,800,000 to $17,000,000. In brief, 
the rubber industry expanded in less than a decade from $4,600,000 to 
rather more than $56,000,000, and the export business from $113,000 to 
$8,000,000. Figures published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 
relation to this industry show that the number of employees increased 
from 1909 to 1919 nearly 900 per cent, or from 1,500 to 13,000; capital 
invested increased over 1,600 per cent, or from $4,500,000 to $67,500,000. 
The Dominion now ranks fourth among the countries of the world in the 
production of manufactured rubber goods. In 1920, Canada imported 
10,400 tons of crude rubber, an amount only exceeded by the United States, 
Great Britain, and France. To a great extent the growth of this industry 
is fostered by the Customs Act of 1907, which allows the importation of 
crude rubber and gutta percha in its various unmanufactured forms free, 
but imposes a protective tariff on manufactured rubber goods. 


There are in all twenty-twocompanies, financed by British, United States 
and Canadian capital, in operation. Thirty-two plants produce practically 
all kinds of rubber goods other than vulcanite and hard rubber. The 
largest of these companies is the Canadian Consolidated Rubber Company, 
which, with its associated companies, is known as the Dominion Rubber 
System. This company and its subsidiaries manufacture mechanical 
goods, rubber hose and belting, drug sundries, and rubber footwear, tennis 
and sports shoes, and wood lasts for the rubber trade, and reclaims rubber. 
The annual financial statement of the Canadian Consolidated Rubber 
Company for 1920 gives some idea of the extent of its operations. The 
net sales during the year amounted to $26,675,513, as compared with 
$22,162,978 in 1919 and $18,785,640 in 1918, an excellent showing in view 
of the reduced demand of the latter half of 1920. 
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The table which follows admirably illustrates the expansion of manu- 


facturing industries :-— 


*A COMPARATIVE TABLE OF THE VALUE OF MANUFACTURES IN THE TEN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF CANADA IN 1900, 1910, 1915 AND 1917 


Values of Products 


Increases per Cent 


0 | 1910 


190 1915 
1900 1910 1915 1917 to | to | to 

1910 | 1915 | 1917 
Montreal. .|$ 71,099, 750|$166, 296 ,972/$243 , 237 ,575|$493,727,258/133-89| 46-20/102-98 
Toronto...| 60,366,857] 154,306,948] 219,143,728] 456,250, 198|155-62| 42-02/108-15 
Hamilton..| 17,122,346] 55,125,946] 66,063,339] 163,506,406|221-95] 19-84|147.49 
Winnipeg..| 8,616,248] 32,699,359] 47,686,070] © 98,101,632|279-38] 45-77|105-72 
Vancouver.| 4,990,152] 15,070,105] 33,871,044] 57,172,309|/202-00/124-75; 69-09 
Quebec....| 12,779,546] 17,149,385] 18,933,227| 34,857,741] 34-19] 10-40] 84-11 
Ottawa....| 7,638,688] 19,877,233] 18,947,325] 34,671,203]/161-52| 4-67| 82-99 
London...... 8,122,185} 16,273,999] 18,885,212] 34,615,211|100-36] 16-04] 83-29 
Kitchener..| 3,307,513) 9,266,188] 16,408,401] 30,171, 284]180-15] 77-07] 83-89 
Halifax....| 6,927,552} 12,140,409] 15,119,527] 15,247,469] 75-25] 24-53] 0-85 


The war was an added and tremendous impetus to almost all industries. 
While agriculture and the production of foodstuffs remained of paramount 
importance, manufactured products essential to the army had to be found. 
Industry was at high pressure. New machinery was installed, not only 
for the production of munitions but also in the textile, boot and shoe, food 
products, and lumber industries. The production of raw material was 
increased; factory methods were more specialized; a higher degree of 
mechanical and administrative efficiency became apparent. In 1914, 
agriculture formed 45-9 per cent of Canada’s total exports, and manufac- 
tures 13-2 per cent. At the Armistice agriculture formed 13-68 per cent 
and manufactures 41-3 per cent. From these figures some idea may be 
had of the growth of industry throughout the Dominion. 

The 1918 figure is of course abnormal. The following chart, however, 
shows the increase in percentages of exports of manufactured products 
from 1880 to 1920, the figures used being averages for ten- and five-year 


*From ‘‘Canadian Goods and the World Market,’’ Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
Toronto, 1921.—The figures given in the table are for 1917 but more recent development 
has given Brantford and the Border Cities of Walkerville, Ford and Windsor a high standing. 
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periods. The percentages shown are thus conservative, but even so 
indicate an increase in the growth of Canadian manufacturing industries 
of 300 per cent in the last decade and 650 per cent in the last forty years. 
Exports of crude materials and foodstuffs are represented by the shaded 
area, manufactured products by the heavy black:— : 


[7880 [1890 | 1900 | 1910 [4915 | 1920_ 


CRUDE MATERIALS and FOONSTUFFS | 
oS \ 


MANUFACTURE = 


Even considering that the foregoing graph is based on average figures 
for a period of years, it must be admitted that latterly the increase is in 
great measure due to the impetus of the war. But this impetus will not 
be lost; its influence will remain as one of the specific benefits resulting 
from the intensive period of 1914 to 1918. 

The first table overleaf, showing the summary of the trade of Canada 
by classes for the fiscal years ending March 31, 1914, 1920, and 1921, gives 
a very fair idea of how Canada’s trade is increasing. Trade conditions 
during the abnormal period of the war have been omitted. The second 
table, that of imports and exports by countries, deserves close study. 
The significant increases are in export to Australia, Bermuda, South Africa, 
the British West Indies, Hong Kong, Newfoundland, New Zealand, and 
other British possessions; to the Argentine, Cuba, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
Spain, South American countries and the United States. Exchange 
depreciation accounts for the temporary reduction of export to the British 
Isles during the fiscal years 1920 and 1921, although the last figure is still over 
40 per cent greater than in 1914. France remains Canada’s third best 
customer. Canada is at present paying much attention to the Orient, 
South America and the British West Indies, and it may be fairly said that 
the figures here given are indicative of greatly increased trade in these 
directions. 
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CANADIAN TRADE, PAST AND PRESENT 


A significant feature of post-war development in Canada is the part 
played by the United States. The United States for many years past has 
entered into the development of Canadian resources, supplying both capital 
and labour and establishing industries on the Canadian side of the Border. 
The nickel and asbestos production of Canada is largely in hands of 
American companies; many of her timber products and a proportion of 
pulp and paper production are also American. ‘There are in all over 600 
United States branch factories or subsidiaries in the Dominion, among 
which may be cited the International Nickel Company, Limited, the 
Montreal Locomotive Works, Limited, the Canadian Consolidated Rubber 
Company, Limited, the International Harvester Company, Limited, the 
Canadian General -Electric Company, Limited, subsidiaries of the Inter- 
national Paper Company, the Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, 
General Motors, Limited, and the Studebaker Corporation of Canada. 
Canada owes much to American initiative, capital, and immigration. 


But the present development of Canada is as little to the promise of 
the future. Her population is growing, vast resources are as yet 
untouched, and her growth and expansion bid fair to rival the remarkable 
record of the United States in the nineteenth century. The time is ripe 
for a closer industrial co-operation, and in Canada’s future development 
British enterprise, British capital and British workmanship have their 
part to play. | 
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LABOUR IN CANADA 
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CHAPTER IV 


LABOUR IN CANADA 
§1. ECONOMIC INFLUENCES 


To appreciate fully the status and condition of labour in Canada, one 
must consider the extraordinary influences which bear directly upon it, 
and which find no exact parallel elsewhere. A new country, as yet scarcely 
developed, covering the prodigious area of 3,729,000 square miles, populated 
by approximately 8,500,000 people, and subject to a wide variation of 
temperature and climatic conditions, cannot fail to evolve problems pecul- 
iarly its own in respect of industrial labour and the economic problems 
deriving therefrom. The basic factors directly affecting the labour problem 
are: the geographical aspect of Canada, its climate, the proximity of an older 
and far larger nation, and the constant flow of immigration. 


Geographically, the Dominion is divided into well-marked eastern 
and western areas at approximately the Ontario-Manitoba border. More 
specifically, however, the four great divisions which are discussed at 
greater length in a previous chapter must be considered. The first is 
the Atlantic area, comprising the Maritime Provinces and lower Quebec; 
the second, the great inland industrial area extending from Quebec City 
to the border and thence to the head of lake Erie; the third, the prairie 
country, or wheat belt of Western Canada, from Winnipeg to the foothills 
of the Rockies; and the fourth, the Pacific Slope. With the exception of 
a strip of rugged and uncultivated country running north from lake Superior, 
and of course the Rocky mountains, all these districts impinge upon each 
other and there is no break in the continuity of industrial or agricultural 
life. Itis necessary to visualise these zones and the distinctive economic 
and industrial entity of each to appreciate fully the tremendous influence 
of the geographic factor on Canadian labour. 


The Atlantic area (that is to say the Maritime Provinces and lower 
Quebec) is not densely populated and is largely agricultural. Little 
industry other than coast fishing, canning, lumbering, and (in Nova Scotia) 
steel and coal, exists, except in a limited way in certain of the more important 
cities. The labour supply is conservative, lower priced on the whole than in 
the inland areas, and ample for existing requirements. The main industrial 
area of Canada is south-western Quebec and southern Ontario. Eastern 
Quebec is almost wholly agricultural and the northern districts are chiefly 
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concerned with lumbering. Quebec is populated largely by descendants of 
the early settlers of New France. They are chiefly of the Roman Catholic 
faith, and continue to use the tongue of their ancestral country, differing 
therefore in language from the majo1ity of the population, which is of course . 
English-speaking. Bilingualism obtains throughout the province, and 
prevails to a large extent in education and commerce. In the other half 
of the main industrial area, southern Ontario, branches of United States 
factories are numerous. Traffic with the border states is abundant and has 
produced a large degree of assimilation in the business methods of the 
communities north and south of the border line,—labour trending to be 
higher in cost than in Quebec. The Prairie Provinces of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta are almost wholly agricultural, and to a large extent 
populated by immigrant labourers and farmers. The development of 
water-power near Winnipeg and Calgary, however, is likely to result in 
increased industry. ‘The Pacific Slope, centring on the cities of Vancouver 
and Victoria, is industrially of great and growing importance because of 
the immense power sources and the proximity of the Oriental and Australa- 
sian markets. In British Columbia a supply of cheap Hindoo and Japanese 
labour was at one time important, but is becoming less so because of more 
stringent immigration regulations. White labour, however, is more highly 
paid in British Columbia than elsewhere in Canada, chiefly because of 
higher living costs. 

It is evident from a glance at the map that the primary development 
of Canada is inevitably along its southern border, because of (a) the diffi- 
culty of access to, and the climatic conditions of the northern districts; 
(b) the remarkable system of waterways from the Great Lakes to the 
Atlantic; and (c) the attraction of United States industries and markets. 
Canadian industrial activity is largely pressed against the United States 
border. 

§2,. IMMIGRATION 


A factor of obvious importance in the Canadian labour market is 
immigration. It is not necessary to cite here immigration figures or 
statistics; it is sufficient to say that in normal times immigration more 
than met the demands of growing industry. The original impetus was 
given to immigration a few years after Confederation, when the Canadian 
Pacific Railway built the first great railway line across the continent. 
From that date immigration steadily increased until the war period, 
when, of course, it was reduced to its lowest point. Were the figures 
available it would probably be found that a very great percentage of both 
Canadian and United States immigration is sympathetic in character; 
in many cases prepaid tickets are forwarded to their families and relations by 
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the original settlers who have found their opportunities in this new world. 
The Canadian Government and the Canadian Pacific Railway directly 
encouraged two classes of immigrants, the agricultural labourer and the 
domestic. However, an examination of statistics from 1904 to 1920 shows 
that industrial workers, that is to say, labourers, mechanics, artisans 
and machinists, constituted about forty per cent of the total male 
immigration. The regulations regarding immigration have recently 
been made more stringent in respect of financial, educational and physical 
qualifications. The Alien Labour Act, a retaliatory measure directed 
against countries having similar legislation against Canada, prohibits 
the importation of contract labour, with certain exceptions as to family, 
specialized trades and soon. This Act does not, of course, operate against 
the United Kingdom. 


§3. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA 


Due to the cumulative demand arising from the diverted production 
of many industries during the war, Canadian industrial activity reached 
its peak during the period 1918-1920. Little unemployment existed, and 
wages were generally high. The subsequent financial depression gradu- 
ally glutted the labour market and unemployment became a national 
problem of vital interest to both provincial and federal governments. 
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The Employment Service of Canada, the result of an Act passed in 1918 
to assist in the problem of demobilization, was expanded to meet these 
conditions. It is designed as a mechanism to corelate the demand for, 
and availability of, labour throughout Canada. It is partly financed by 
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the provinces and partly by the Dominion, but is directly under the 
administrative control of the Provincial Governments. It has established 
through the Dominion seventy-seven local offices, by provinces as follows :— 
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Through these offices, linked together by provincial and interpro- 
vincial clearing houses, employer and employee are placed in direct commu- 
nication with one another, and general information relative to employment 
and labour is supplied to any one interested. The Employment Service 
is by no means confined to local activities, but includes a system of cheap 
transportation, whereby labour may be transferred to such points as 
require it, not only within provinces, but also interprovincially. During 
the year 1920, the Employment Service of Canada placed some 450,000 
applicants in employment, about 11 per cent at some distance from the point 
of their application to the Service. The value of such a service in co- 
ordinating current supply and demand, particularly in a country of such 
wide extent and small population as Canada, cannot be over-estimated. 
There is no charge connected therewith. 


§4. TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Another question affecting labour in Canada is that of technical 
education. In 1910 the Canadian Government appointed a Royal Com- 
mission which spent two years investigating technical education in North 
America and Europe, and prepared a definite programme for the develop- 
ment of this work in Canada. Industrial training or technical education 
as outlined in the report of the commission has for its aims: (1) preserva- 
tion of health and the vigour of life; (2) the formation of good habits : 
(3) the development of the sense of responsibility and duty; (4) the pre- 
paration of the body, mind and spirit for following some useful occupation; 
(5S) the cultivation of the mental powers, the acquisition of knowledge 
and the development of the scientific spirit with direct reference to the 
occupation; (6) the promotion of goodwill and desire and ability to co- 
operate with others; (7) the maintenance of standards and ideals; (8) -as 
all-inclusive and ultimate, the perfecting of the human spirit, the improve- 
ment of the quality of life itself and the betterment of the conditions of 
labour, leisure, and living. 
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The war prevented immediate action on the recommendations of the 
commission, but in July, 1919, the Government passed the Technical 
Education Act, by which a total of $10,000,000 is to be granted to the 
provinces during a period of ten years for the purpose of promoting 
technical education. This assistance has given a decided impetus to the 
work and every province is now building new technical schools. The 
total number operating in the Dominion in 1920 was 139, with an 
ageregate enrolment of 60,546 students. 


These schools conduct courses in every branch of industrial and com- 
mercial occupations. Pre-vocational classes prepare juniors for appren- 
ticeship or for regular vocational courses. Part-time co-operative or 
continuation classes provide special instruction for apprentices and juvenile 
employees. Evening unit courses are provided for skilled and unskilled 
workers in all branches of industry who wish to prepare themselves for 
promotion. Vocational and technical day classes prepare students for 
employment in industry and for entrance into advanced classes in tech- 
nical and commercial colleges and universities. Special classes are pro- 
vided for women and girls. Correspondence courses in mining are con- 
ducted in British Columbia, Alberta and Nova Scotia.’ 


The major lines of activity to which the vocational or technical 
education programme is being adjusted are: (1) wholesale and retail 
business, including importing and exporting; (2) banking, brokerage, 
and insurance; (3) metal products—hardware, machines and _ tools, 
automobiles, heating and ventilating equipment, electrical equipment, 
farm implements and machinery, steam power equipment—stationary, 
marine, and locomotive—and railroad equipment; (4) wood products— 
buildings, furniture, pulp and paper, farm equipment, vehicles, and auto- 
mobile bodies; (5) mining—coal, gold, silver, copper, and nickel; (6) 
railroad operation—apprentices, shopmen, trainmen, enginemen, tele- 
graphers; (7) marine engineering and navigation; (8) stationary steam 
engineering and steam power plant operation; (9) hydro-electric power 
plants—transmission of electrical energy for lighting, heating, street and 
inter-urban electric railway purposes; (10) home-making and wage- 
earning occupations for girls and women; (11) the skilled and semi- 
skilled trades; (12) agriculture; (13) municipal, provincial and _ federal 
Civil Services. 


Vocational schools are controlled by Advisory Committees of the 
Municipal Boards of Education, consisting of representatives of the 
board, of employers and of employees. The courses of study are organ- 
ized to meet the needs of each community—industrial, agricultural, or 
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whatever they may be—and new courses are added as occasion demands. 
The point of most significance to the manufacturer is that the Advisory 
Committee co-operates with local industries in providing the most bene- 
ficial type of instruction to all classes of workers. . 


§5. TRADE UNIONISM 


In the years preceding the confederation of the provinces of the 
Dominion in 1867, labour unions came into existence in the older districts 
of Canada, some of these being formed by workmen who had come from 
the Mother Country and were anxious to maintain their connection with 
the British organizations to which they had belonged. Also in those years 
there was, as now, an active movement to and fro across the border among 
workmen. Labour unions were naturally more numerous in the United 
States with its larger industrial development, and a spirit of fraternity in 
trades union matters developed between the workers of the two countries. 
Active trade union organization in Canada dates from about 1880. With 
the growth of industry in the Dominion, labour unions became more 
numerous; many of the labour organizations with headquarters in the 
United States, which had not previously included Canada in their respective 
jurisdictions, established local branches in the Dominion. ‘Thus the trades 
union movement in Canada has developed largely on international lines. 
Generally, save in the case of the operating railroad brotherhoods, the 
labour organizations of North America are in affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labour, which speaks for the United States members of its 
affiliates on questions of legislation, and is perhaps the most powerful 
labour organization in the world. The legislative mouthpiece for the 
Canadian members of the international labour organizations is the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, a body established in 1873, and which 
works in close harmony with the American Federation of Labour and its 
affiliated unions. The 101 international labour organizations operating in 
Canada at the close of 1920 had in the Dominion a combined membership 
of 267,247, comprised in 2,455 local branches. Most central bodies have 
resident officials in Canada to guard their interests, and many of them have 
accounts with Canadian banks through which their financial business in 
the Dominion is transacted. While the majority of the wage-earners in 
Canada are therefore identified with organizations having their general 
offices in the United States, the local branches in Canada have considerable 
autonomy in their affairs. They are, however, enjoined from going on 
strike until the matters in dispute have been reported to the general or 
Canadian officers, who are required to endeavour to effect settlements 
without a stoppage of work. The final decision on the question of strikes 
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rests in most instances with the local branches. In a few industries agree- 
ments as to wages and working conditions are prepared through negotia- 
tions between the employers and representatives of the unions concerned, 
the terms agreed upon applying to the employees of both Canada and the 
United States. Besides the iaternational trades union organizations, there 
are in Canada 106,595 members of labour organizations, comprised in 463 
local branches, and having no affiliation outside of the Dominion. The 
total membership of organized labour bodies in Canada at the end of the 
year 1920 stood at 373,842. The industries most thoroughly organized are 
those connected with railroads, these having a combined membership of 
93,104; the building trades unions comprise 39,/12 members and the 
metal trades 33,655. The other definite trade groups stand as follows: 
Transportation and navigation (exclusive of the railroads), 28,742 members; 
public employees, personal service and amusement, 26,809 members; mining 
and quarrying, 22,564 members; clothing, boots and shoes manufacturing, 
20,567; printing, 9,338. Other organized workers not classified numbered 

99,351. 


§6. ESTABLISHMENT OF INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS 


Of recent years the question of industrial councils has occupied the 
attention of both the Dominion and Provincial Governments. In 1919 a 
Royal Commission visited all parts of the Dominion to collect information 
and opinions as to the best means of securing a better understanding 
between capital and labour, and of dealing with industrial disputes. The 
data collected and the conclusions arrived at by this Commission were 
summarized in a report which resulted in the National Industrial Confer- 
ence held in Ottawa, February 21, 1921, for the purpose of stabilizing 
industrial conditions throughout the Dominion. This national con- 
ference was attended by representatives of the Government, of employers, 
and of employees from all parts of Canada. The matters dealt with 
included such subjects as strikes, working hours, the relation of wages to 
the cost of living, and the recognition of trade unions. There followed 
from this conference the establishment throughout Canada of joint indus- 
trial councils in which employer and worker is equally represented, and 
which are organized and administered by the industries themselves. 

The Dominion Government as a member of the League of Nations 
and the International Labour Conference is actively interested in these 
industrial councils. The Department of Labour publishes a bulletin 
designed to be of assistance in administration, and to keep both employer 
and employee posted as to existing conditions elsewhere. The depart- 
ment also maintains several representatives to assist upon request in 
organization and operation. 
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Recent conferences in Ottawa between the Department of Labour and 
representatives of industries which have already established joint councils, 
indicate that they are operating satisfactorily, and have met with general 
approval on the part of both employers and workers. - 


§7. STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


In respect of the industrial situation as indicated by labour disputes, 
Canada would seem to be in a favourable position as compared with the 
United States and Great Britain. 


The method of compiling strike statistics in Canada is similar to that 
followed in Great Britain, and the figures are readily comparable. In the 
United States, however, methods of computation are somewhat different. 
In Great Britain and Canada the loss of time through strikes is estimated 
by multiplying the number of days during which the strike was in progress, 
by the number of workers affected. In the United States no attempt is 
made to estimate time losses by this method, but only the average duration 
of strikes is given in official statistics. Hence, in any comparison of time 
losses, the result favours the United States, for its time losses must neces- 
sarily be based upon average duration, whereas those of Canada and 
Great Britain are based upon aggregate duration. 


It is of interest to remark that in the State of New York, the popula- 
tion of which is slightly larger than that of Canada, industrial disputes 
for the year ending June 30, 1920, affected 334,188 workpeople, and 
involved the time loss of 10,608,483 working days, while the Canadian 
figures for the same period were 68,967 workpeople affected, and 2,347,336 
working days lost. 


[STATISTICS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
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Carrying the comparison still further between Great Britain, Canada 
and the United States for the years 1914 to 1920, it will be seen that the 
comparison is in Canada’s favour in all instances, taking into account, of 
course, the ratio between the respective populations :— 


Number Time 
Year Country Number | of employees loss in 
of strikes affected working 
days 
1914 Ca eee Great: Britain sce, eek oe 999 448,529 | 10,111,337 
Camata oats la eee wed mice 44 8,678 430,054 
Amited States ein aatictee: ws 1,204 296,720 x 
TOTS ees sily Great Brita te git Po an 706 452,571 | 3,038,134 
Dayal a ie bree atic ae 43 9,140 106 , 149 
Linited States. hw. ive; 1,420 504,281 * 
PEG eos Aa Cahea t Britannic. sete wee 581 284,396 | 2,599,800 
Ge Eagan creche» ays Berean aia cs 245,157 208,277 
Uisited States. kg. Hitin ste 3,789 1,599,717 | 35,198,174 
POI oer i as (teat ritaitive: do. stows 688 860,727 5,963 ,900 
Gos yg CSF Sa el al eee Tag ti a eg 148 48 ,329 1,134,970 
United States tics. J aitase 4,450 1,227,254 | 22,090,572 
12 Se re a Greg Britain: went aa) come ae L252 1,096,828 | 6,237,100 
Canada -V0 Sua aen tae rs 196 68 ,489 763 , 241 
United Statesuaa: . i aeaak 95.005 1,239,989 | 22,319,802 
1919 GR, Great) Britains) one ee. ee 1,413 | 2,581,000 } 34,483,000 
Canada ns vec neon oe oe 298 138,988 | 3,942,189 
RURICECL AL GR ances ieee 3,569 | 4,154,420 |141,250,280 
1920 BARES ves Great’ Brita. sols SH OS 1785 1,932,000 | 27,011,000 
Canada wikis sia tice eais Whey 285 52,150 886,754 
WILE SEALCS. 740. vines’ sok yeas 3, 10% 1,416,581 | 48,163,754 


*Impossible to estimate because United States statistics do not give average duration 
for these years. 


§8. LABOUR LEGISLATION 


Early labour legislation in Canada was in the main based on British 
precedent. A departure of some significance, however, was the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act of 1907, legislation designed to compel the 
investigation of disputes in mines and in public utilities, before a strike or 
lockout could be lawfully declared. The act also provides that any industry 
may by consent of the parties be brought under the operation of the act. 
The object of the act was the protection of the public interest by due 
warning, but the act does not prohibit strikes nor compel the acceptance of 
arbitration awards. 


From the point of view of the manufacturer, the most important type 
of labour legislation is that relative to workmen’s compensation and work- 
ing conditions. These are dealt with exclusively by provincial enact- 
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ments, with the exception of Dominion legislation applying to Dominion 
employees only. 


The majority of Canadian provinces are, however, gradually adopting 
uniform provincial laws. Six provinces have exclusive State insurance; 
six provinces and the Yukon pay compensation to workmen without regard 
to the amount of their remuneration; in all the provinces and in the Yukon 
the burden of payment rests on the employer, but in six provinces the 
liability is born collectively by groups of employers. Full medical and 
hospital aid is furnished the injured workmen in five provinces, but in 
Nova Scotia it is limited to thirty days. In Alberta and British Columbia 
the cost of medical aid is paid by deductions from wages. Six provinces 
make injuries due to certain industrial diseases subject to compensation. 


A summary of workmen’s compensation legislation follows overleaf. 


[SUMMARY, WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
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SUMMARY OF WORKMEN’S 


— Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec 
1. Death, funeral dependents.............. CV peyeaten hie hE LS eR STOO0One reer eee $50.00 including 
bier aie 00 per|/$30.00 per month. medicine.— 
$7.50 each up to 16|/Minimum $1,500.. 
Child ao 50 each up} years. Maximum $3, 000. . 
to 16 years. Maximum 55% of 
Maximum $60.15 if] earnings. 
children only. 
2. Permanent total disability.............. bi Ae Ts Be ae Fee ss sae aha 50% up to $1,000 
Maximum 55% of and 25% after up 
$1,200.00. to $1,500. 
Minimum $5.00 per 
week. 
3. Permanent partial disability............ 55% of difference ofAmount determined|50% difference in 
earnings. by Board. earnings. 
Maximum 55% of|Maximum $2,500.00 
$1,200. Minimum $1,500 in 
Minimum $500. case of major in- 
juries. 
4. Temporary total disability............ 55% of wages...... 55% of wages......|50% of wages...... 
Minimum $5.00. Minimum $6.00. Minimum $4.00. 
Maximum 55% of|Maximum 55% of|Maximum 50% of 
$1,200.00. $1,500.00. $1,000 + % of 
balance up to $500 
5. Temporary partial disability............ 55% of difference in|55% of difference in|50% of wages...... 
earning power. earning power. Minimum $4.00. 
Maximum 50% of 
$1,000.00 + % of 
: balance up to $500, 
GonMiedicaliaid saa terencirnns aletroasie cit Full expense for 30/Full expenses taken|None.............. 
days taken from| from accident 
; ‘ accident fund. fund. 
feopecialomedical aid mame camenanon aco Full expenses from|Full expenses from]None.............. 
? accident fund. accident fund. 
8. Contribution to accident fund........... Hmployerwn..eeuc Bmployerseud. ea INOHE<'s aemoertore sore 
9. Contribution to medical aid fund........ EXOIPlOVEB cas oie Employer n «. in INONG. Lae ee eee 

10 FAdministrationuss ce iene. ree cee Board of three......]Board of three......|Circuit and = su- 

preme Court. 

PAE VV AICING: PELlOG vara cs scees ha akee cae eee 7 days — if longer|7 days — if longer|7 days............. 
pay from date. pay from date. 

DBs ARI AINIOG oe eee ak acces oe aE ose ass Compulsory state...|Compulsory state... |Employer indivi- 

ol t dually responsible 
1S. Election by employerss.sccu 5. o.ce eden Any industry not/Any industry not}/None.............. 
within scope of| within scope of 
Act, unless speci-| Act, unless speci- 
fically excluded. fically excluded. 
14. Common lawiacn nes sere nn ee Ore None catia tie ees? None..............{All those not coming 
Mer under Act. 

Pe NJUTIES COVELER sc. c 2 etd Maieiotien Which arise out of|Which arise out of|Which arise out of 
and in course of} and in course of| and in course of 
employment. employment. employment. 

167Accident prevention..sscsge. cose ok Rules made by any|None.............. Noecndieet:.. inane 
association of em- 
ployees may be 
approved by 

‘ : : board. 
i7. Lime dimitfor claim mea ese eerste ee £2 MONUDS eis sta TZ mMOnEhS. © os.006 sere 12 months... 26s. 
18. Method Of pavitig cc... oc ere ce wciei ns BVeDOard se renee By, DOaHa.. yn. e: By employer 
monthly or _  re- 
, gular pay day. 
19. cBaemptions ides ee eo ere ec ee Travellets..ciea0tex Travellergan. sec actes Barmersy siden aw ove. 
Casual Labourers, |Out Workers, Employees on sail- 
Out Workers, Domestic Servants, ing vessels. 
Police & Firemen, |Farmers, ae oe earn- 
Farmers, Clerks, more than 
Domestic Servants, |Employer’s Family, $i, 500 per year. 
Employer’s Famuly,|Police & Firemen, 
DOSIRCDOTES ds orisha ita nee ee ay ee ee eel Bm ployericcels as sian Employercoe cusses Employer to Fac- 
Doctor, Doctor, tory Inspector, 
Employee. Employee. 


pe SS eS ee de hs 2 Ee eee Be ee a Oe a eC en 
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COMPENSATION LEGISLATION, 


SI125008 ce ce ee S150:002 shone. cee 
$40.00 per month...... $30.00 per month... 
$10.00 each up to 16/$7.50 each up to 16 


years. years. 

LO ALE CM TOTS COM saci resets le serait cre avececevs discate cays e, aero s/erbie.o:sieit 
$100.00 in addition. 

66495 for life... eens a O68 Uo on oe oe en ms Maximum $2,500 


Minimum $15.00. 


663% difference in earn-|663% difference in|Maximum $5,200.. 
ings. earnings. 


663% of wages, payable|662% of wages.,... 
only so long as disa-|Minimum $6.00. 
bility lasts. 

663% of difference in|663% of difference|Not specified....... 
earning power, earn-| 1n earnings. 

Ings not to exceed|Minimum $6.00. 

Full expenses taken 
from accident fund. ie accident 

und. 


Full expenses from acci-|Full expenses from|Not specified....... 


dent fund. accident fund. 
MM DIOVERS. vis bict.o oivc airs Employees. octnicas NOne@ 2. esitscritucure: 
Hm ployer .nias Shick hi casors Employer — from|None...........---+- 


accident fund. 


Board. of three. cies, ciao Board of three...... 


7 days —if longer pay|3 days............. MAS Se esterteyereses> oueus 

from that date. 

Compulsory state........|Compulsory state...|Employer indivi- 
dually respon- 
sible. 

Election only where 6/Any industry not|/None.............. 

or less are employed] within scope of 
by either employer or| Act. 
employee, unless spe- 
cificially excluded. 
INORG see crshsoihs Sis -ors sic IN@NG Ste siosis atc scaeis Wes) both: sre eats 


Maximum $2,500... 


Full expenses taken|Not specified....... 


..|Board of three...... 


ee ee ee 


Alberta British Columbia 
Vote LOOLOO. ces oe cate $100.00..... 
$35.00 per montk. [$35.00 per month. 
$7.50 up to 16/$7.50 up to 16 
years. years. 
Maximum $65.00. ../Maximum $65.00. 
$12.50 if children 
only. 
.]55% of wages...... 55% maximum 
based on $2,000. 
.|55% of wages...... 55% _ difference in 
earnings. 
55% of wages...... 55% of wages. 


maximum 55% of| Minimum $5.00. 
$2,000. 

55% of difference in|55% of difference in 
earning power] earning power. 
where wage is less 
than 90%. 

Full expenses taken|Full expenses taken 
from medical aid} from medical aid 
fund. and accident fund. 


Full expenses from|Full expenses from 
accident fund. medical aid and 
accident fund. 
TOMIDEOV EF. cts,< seo ane Employer...... 
Employee and em- 
ployer. 
Board of three. 


Employee.......... 


3 days, if longer than|3 days. 
Es days, pay from 
te. 


Compulsory state...|Compulsory state. 


Any industry not/Any industry not 
within scope of} within scope o 
Act. With ap-| Act, wumnless_ spe- 
proval of 50%]! cifically excluded. 


of employees, un- 
less specifically 
excluded. 

IN ONG Me cr cheve 0:3 kisuereie 


Which arise out of and|Which arise out of|Which arise out of|Which arise out of/Which arise out of 


in course of employ-| and in course of 


ment, and in fortui-| employment. employment. 
tous events. 
Regulations made by|None.............. ION Gc cis ors eualenstioes tere 


groups of employers, 


and in course of 


and in course of} and in course of 


employment. employment, and 
in fortuitous 
events. 
By, DOAK ssa By Board. 


work approved by 
Board. 
At once, 6 months or/As soon as practical.}6 months.......... At once, 3 months or|12 months. 
more. more. 
By Board or order of|By Board.......... By employer, by/By Board.......... By Board. 
Board. order of Court. 
Gut Worker... i)... Casual Labourers, /|Farmers, Casual Labourers, {|Travellers, 
Domestic Servants, Out Workers, Employees other|}Out Workers, Casual Labourers, 
Farmers, Farmers, than those  en-|Farmers, Farmers, 


Executive Officers, Domestic Servants, 


Executive Officers. labour earning 


gaged im manual|Domestic Servants, 


Domestic Servants, 
Railwaymen except Clerks, 


over $2,000. running trades, Employer’s family. 
HAIN DIGVET Jc 52s 65.0 516s Employer... cc.s..> Employer to Gov-|Employer.......... Employer, 
Doctor, Doctor. ernment. Doctor. Doctor. 
Employee. Employee. 
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The Factory Acts which deal with age of employment and hygienic 
The scope of each 


and the measures with which it deals are summarized as follows:— 


measures vary materially in the different provinces. 


Provinces 


British 
Columbia. 


Manitoba..... 


New 


Brunswick. . 


Nova Scotia. 


Ontatioge. ane 


Saskatchewan. 


Ouebec.'.: si.6 <4 


SCHEDULE OF FACTORY ACT LEGISLATION 


Name of 
definition 
of law 


The 


Factories|/All factories, 


Scope of act 


Age of 
employment 
of children, 


boys and girls 


Hours of 


work, children 


and females 


Health 
and safety 
measures 


shops andjAge of admis-|10 hours per day/Health and safe- 


Act: 1OL7: office buildings, premises] sion from 15 ty measure 
determined by schedule} years. No provided for 
**A’’ where power is used] provision for in all prov- 
for preparing or manu-} unhealthy oc- ances. 
facturing purposes. cupations. 

The British Co-|All premises where mechan-!15 for girls.....|8 hours or 48|Health and safe- 
lumbia Fac-| ical power is used or|/14 for boys. per week. ty measure 
tories Act. where three persons are provided for 

employed, or all other in all prov- 
premises that may be' ances. 
brought under the law 

by Order-in-Council. 

The Manitoba|Ail premises where mechan-|15 for girls.....]9 hours or 54 alHealth and 
Factories Act.| ical power is used for|14 for boys. week. safety mea- 


The New 
Brunswick 
FactoriesAct. 


..{Nova Scotia 


Factories Act. 


The 
Shop and 
Office Build- 
ing Act. 


manufacturing purposes, 
or where three persons 
are employed, or other 
premises that may be 
brought under the law 
by Order-in-Council. 


Building, office or place in 


which persons are em- 
ployed in handicraft. 
Building under erection, 
temporary workshop or 
shed is exempt. 


Covers establishments in 


which persons are em- 
ployed where manufac- 
turing is being carried on 
where power is used, or 
any premises brought 
under by Order-in-Coun- 


cil. 
Factory,|Building, workshop, struc- 


ture or premise of the 
description mentioned in 
Schedule ‘‘A”’ or any pre- 
mise proclaimed by 
Order-in-Council. All 
premises where mechan- 
ical power is used or 
where five persons are 
employed. 


The Saskatche-/Al premises where mechan- 


wan Factories 
Act of 1909. 


Industrial 
tablishments 
Act of Que- 
bec. 


ical power is used, where 
three are employed or 
all other premises brought 
under the law by Order- 
in-Council. 


shops, except shops 
where persons of one 
family, and do not ope- 


rate with mechanical 
power. Mines are also 
exempt. 
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girl. 


boys, except 
for some occu- 
pations. 


girls, 16 for 


boys, 18 for 
girls, in un- 
healthy indus- 
tries. 


for girl. 


girls, 16 for 
boys and 18 
for girls in 
dangerous oc- 
cupations. 


and 60a 
week. 


week. 


60 week. No 
night work 
allowed. 


ure provided 
for inall prov- 
inces. 


14 for boy orj10 -oleg trnieaieee ey oul ap and 


safety mea- 
sure provided 
forinall prov- 
inces. 


14 for girls and|/9 hours, 54 per/Health and 


safety mea- 
sure provided 
for in all prov- 
inces. 


14 for boys and|10 hourday andj|Health and 


safety mea- 
sure provided 
for in all prov- 
inces. 


14 for boy, 15]48 hour week..., Health and 


safety mea- 
sure provided 
for in all prov- 
inces. 


Es-|All mills, factories, work|14 for boys and|10 hours per day|C leanliness 


60 week. Tex-| Lght, air 
tile opera-| space, venti- 
tives 55 hour] lation and 
week. No| safety me- 
night work] chanical ap- 
allowed. pliance and 


in case of fire. 
Special provi- 
sion in con- 
nection with 
dangerous or 
unhealthy oc- 
cupation. 
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§9. WAGES AND WORKING HOURS 


While there is no Dominion legislation respecting hours of labour, 
most provinces have enacted legislation covering this point for certain 
industries. In many occupations an eight-hour day and in some cases a 
44-hour week has been obtained by working agreements between the 
employers and labour organizations, and in British Columbia the eight- 
hour work-day has been widely established either in this way or by law. 
In the mining industry the work-day is limited by law or practice to eight 
hours in practically all provinces, and in many important industries wages 
and hours are determined by agreements between the unions and the 
employers. 


The wage rate in some industries is affected by local conditions and is 
generally higher in the western provinces than in the east. This is chiefly 
attributable to the higher cost of living in the west, though the tendency 
during recent years is towards equality in cost of living and in wage rates. 


The wage scales in the railway trades are fixed by agreement between 
the railway operators and the unions, and the agreements have been for 
several years almost identical with those obtaining in the United States. In 
general, wages advanced rapidly during the high-pressure period of 1917-19, 
when labour was scarce and food prices mounted fast. The situation in 
Canada in this respect resembled that found in the United States, Britain 
and elsewhere. The cost of living from 1914 to 1919 increased in round 
figures by about 100 per cent and the wage rate on an average in almost 
the same degree. During the last year substantial declines from these 
levels have occurred. 
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WATER POWERS AND THEIR INDUSTRIAL 
IMPORTANCE 


[The material for this chapter supplied by the Dominion Water-Power Branch, Department of 
the Interior. The Table of Average Monthly Bills is taken from Bulletin of 
Hydro Electric Commission of Ontario] 
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CHAPTER V 


WATER-POWERS AND THEIR INDUSTRIAL IMPORTANCE 


If any doubt previously existed as to the vital importance of water- 
power to the industrial development of a country, the conditions brought 
on by the war plainly demonstrated its unquestioned value as compared 
with other known sources. Its superiority rests on a number of factors, 
of which the chief are:— 


1. Once the power development has been completed, the production 
of energy is comparatively independent of labour, transportation 
and allied problems. 


2. Cheapness of operation. 


3. The wide distribution of power sites and the ease with which hydro- 
electric energy may be transmitted allows industries using this 
kind of power to locate where other conditions, such as raw 
material, transportation, etc., are favourable. 


The above benefits, particularly the first, were soon recognized under 
war conditions throughout the world, when the intensive production of 
war material demanded every available unit of energy. This has further 
been accentuated by the apparently permanent substantial increase in 
the cost of coal, which may be regarded as the most important competitor 
of water-power in energy production. As a result, various countries not 
only extended every effort to further development of water-powers, but 
also devoted much attention to estimates of available possibilities, so that 
there now exist fairly reliable figures for many parts of the world. 


§1. WATER-POWERS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


The table following gives the best available information on the water- 
power resources of the British Empire. There are included only those 
British possessions known to have extensive water resources, while those 
not listed cover a wide area and include a large population. 
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MAIN WATER-POWERS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE! 


Horse-Power 


Country Area in Population Developed or 
sq. miles Available under 
construction 
1. United Kingdom..... 121,630 | 45,516,000 1,500,000 210,000 
Pav ATICAD «so ree Hepa 1,669,000 | 302,885,000 very large? 181,400 
Sethe crak beret 230, 840 12,115,000 7,000; 000) Tc. cen an eee 
43 Canadair vege f .. 82 2,000 , 0003 9,030,000 18,255,316 2,470, 5804 
(min.) (installed) 
32 ,075 ,998 
(max.) 
5. Newfoundland....... 42,730 NE HONE oss aie ke eek ae 60,000 
GAuistraliat eo? Ge 2,974,580 4,455,000 1,400,000 100 , 000 
7. New Zealand........ 103,581 1,250,000 3,801,800 202 ,400 
8. Union of South Africa. 490,000 5,973,000 O99 .GOG |. saute kere ae 
9. British Guiana....... 89 ,480 313 ,900 3 {O00} Q00 47 . PFI Tew, 
10. British-Honduras..... 8,598 AD SOO Vs nua sgepaee Dane sy bal dae 
11. New Guinea, British. 90,540 201,400 10,,0UG; 000 1. .3.3 cae oe 
12. New Guinea, Former 
German! 20) 70,000 230,000 72000, CORSO Ce ae 


1The total for the British Empire was estimated by the Water-Power Committee of the 
Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies, England, July, 1918, at between 50 and 70 million 


D. 
21,774,000 h.p. has been investigated. 
3Portion of area likely to be developed in the next fifty years. 
4New developments completed or under construction in 1920 represent approximately 


650,000 h.p. 
§2. WATER-POWERS OF CANADA 


In Canada it has been long recognized that special attention should 
be devoted to water-power resources. The efforts in this direction have 
had most satisfactory results in giving the Dominion an outstanding posi- 
tion in the British Empire with regard to water-power. ‘This position is 
fully emphasized by Canada’s most efficient hydro-electric supply. Prac- 
tically all industrial centres of the Dominion are supplied with electric 
energy derived from water-power with ample reserves located within easy 
transmission distance. In certain parts, where water-power is not available, 
nature has generously supplied fuel reserves of coal, gas or oil. In addition 
to its enormous possibilities and the large amount already utilized, the 
advanced methods followed in investigating its water-powers and in classi- 
fying the available data have caused Canada to be recognized as the 
Empire’s pioneer in this respect. 

While many countries have estimated their water-power possibilities, 
in most cases the figures submitted are admittedly only very approximate 
and are not qualified as to exact conditions represented; that is, 
whether they are based on minimum flow of rivers, the use of storage 
reservoirs, the continuous or intermittent use of power and such similar 
considerations. ‘The early beginning and intensive work carried on by the 
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Department of the Interior, Canada. 
WOM. SIR JAMES A, LOUGHEED, Minister. 
W. W. CORY, C.M.G., Ooputy Minister. 


Dominion Water Power Branch. 
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LIST OF HYDRO CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS INDICATED BY NUMBERS. 


Plant or System lation 
WP 

Woodworth Lake Plant Mobnicipality of Prince Rupert ! 

Millstone River Plant Naaaimo Elec. L.,P. & Heating Co. Ltd. 

Goldstream Plant B.C, Elec. Ry. Co. Lad. 

Jordan River Plant do 

Coquitlam-Buntzen Plants do 

‘Stave Falls Plant do 

Bonnington Falls Plants Went Kootenay P & L. Co. Lid. 


Cascade Plant lo. 
Calgary Power Co. Lid. 


Kananaskis Falls Plant 
Honeshoe Falls Plant do 
Eau Claire Plant Caleary Water Power Co. Lid. 
Pinawa Plant Winnipeg Electric Ry, Co. 
Point du Bois Plant Municipality of Winniped 
Kenora Plant Rackuy-Brooks Co. Lit 
Kakabeha Falls Plant Kaminitiquia Power Co. 
Nipigon Plant Ontario 1 E. P. Commision 
Sault Ste. Marie Plant ‘The Great Lakes Power Co. Lid 
Wawaitia Plant Northern Canada Power Co. Lid. 
Sandy Falls Plant do 
Hound Chutes Plant Northern Ontario Light & Power Co. 
Matabitcbouan Plant do 
Fountain Fails Plant do 
Charlton Plant do 
Secord Plant ‘The Wahnapitae Power Co. Lid 
Dryden Plant do 
Nipissing System (South River| 

an) Ontario H. E. P. Commision 
Swift Rapids Plant Municipality of Orillia 
Big Chute Plant Ontario H. B. P- Commission 

fesdells Falls Plant 

Eugenia Palls Plant 
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Central Ontario System 
Niagara Falls Plants Canadian Niagara Power Co 
Toronto Power 
Ontuno H_E P Communon 
20) Waltham Plant Pembroke Electnc Light Co Lid. 

Bonnechere River Plants Municipality of Renfrew 

Calabogie Plant Calabogie Electric L & P Co. Lid. 
22| Rideau System Ontario H _E P_Commission 
Chaudiere Plants Ottawa Electne Co Lid 

Ottawa & Hull Power & Mig Co. Lid 

Deschenes Plant Hull Electne Co. 
Cedars Rapids Plant Montreal LH & P Consolidated 
Soulanges Plant do 
St Timothee Plant Canadian Light & Power Co. Lid. 
Chambly Plant Montreal L H & P Consolidated 
Lachine Plant do 
Municipal System Municipality of Sherbrooke 
Sherbrooke Plant Southern Canada Power Co Lid 
Drummondville Plant do 
Shawinigon Falls Plants Shawinigan Water & Power Co. Lid. 
Grand Mere Plant Laurentide Power Co. 
St, Gabriel Plant Quebec Railway Li Ht & Power Co. 
Montmorency Plant do 
St. Fereol Plant Laurentian Power Co 
Chaudiere River Plant Canadian Electric Light Co. 
Grand Falls Plant Co Lid. 
Milltown Plant 
M Plant 
St. Margarets Bay Plants 
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Total for Stations listed 
Total Water Power Installations in Canada 2,470,580 
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Prepared in Dominion Water Power Branch, Dep‘ of Interior, Ottawa. 
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WATER-POWERS AND THEIR INDUSTRIAL IMPORTANCE 


Dominion Water Power Branch of the Department of the Interior has 
recently made it possible to present to the public far more definite figures 
relating to Canada. _In the table below the available power is given under 
two heads properly qualified as to conditions. The ‘ordinary minimum 
flow’’ is based on the averages of the minimum flow for the lowest two 
consecutive seven-day periods in each year, over the period for which records 
are available. The “estimated flow for maximum development” is based 
upon the continuous power indicated by the flow of the streams for six 
months in the year. This estimated maximum development is based upon 
the assumption that it is good commercial practice to develop wheel 
installation up to an amount the continuance of which can be assured 
during six months of the year, on the assumption that the deficiency in 
power during the remainder of the year can be profitably provided for 
from storage or by the installation of fuel power plants as auxiliaries. It 
represents a fair estimate of the maximum hydraulic power available, as 
distinct from the ordinary minimum power available. Thus the second 
table shows that for power sites upon which fairly definite data are available 
throughout the Dominion, the total possibilities aggregate 18,255,000 
horse-power under conditions of “ordinary minimum flow,” while based on 
dependable flow for at least six months of the year the total is 32,076,000 
horse-power. 


AVAILABLE AND DEVELOPED WATER-POWER IN CANADA 


Available 24-horse-power at 
80% efficiency 


At estimated 


Province ° flow from Turbine 
At ordinary maximum installation 
minimum 
Aen development h.-p. 
(dependable 
for 6 months) 
h.-p. h.-p. 
1 2 3 4 
PP MaO Se OUITA oo win aid vt-die vine Whig 08 1,931,142 5,103 ,460 304 ,535 
PRPC Sree gael teat aes & Pee 475,281 15137 ,,505 32 ,492 
SON ee a An a ae eee 513,481 TT PS a os i eee 
TSS A" GR 2 RRC. aa RR we a as 3,270,491 5,769 ,444 83 ,447 
PA eI ee teeth dae Ooh 4,950,300 6,808 , 190 1,052,048 
RPUNMS scan ittaliee . cilears guts ete aru eipiys ova eto 6,915,244 11,640,052 925,972 
BEES PEG WON Sco 5 Py Mi ala'as von a ineud aie 50,406 120,807 21,180 
Pra OCotin. See. Mena. Sorts i% 20,751 128 , 264 35,774 
Prince: Edward Ilana ss dsciiccsieecgeh o'e-6 4- 3,000 ae 1,933 
Yukon and Northwest Territories....... 125,220 275,250 13,199 
18,255,316 32,075,998 2,470,580 
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The last column shows the latest figures on the total capacity of 
turbines actually installed at the various sites which have thus far been 
developed. 


The figures listed in columns 2 and 3 of the table (p. 69) represent 
24-hour power and are based upon rapids, falls and power sites of which 
the actual existent drop, or the head possible of concentration, is definitely 
known or at least well established. Innumerable rapids and falls of 
greater or lesser power capacity are scattered along rivers and streams 
from coast to coast which are not as yet recorded and which will only 
become available for tabulation as more detailed survey work is undertaken 
and completed. ‘This is particularly true in the more unexplored northern 
districts. Nor is any consideration given to the power concentrations 
which are feasible on rivers and streams of gradual gradient, where economic 
heads may be created by the construction of power dams, excepting only . 
at such points as definite studies have been carried out and the results 
made matters of record. 


The figures in column 4 represent the actual water-wheels installed 
throughout the Dominion. These figures should not be placed in direct 
comparison with the available power figures in columns 2 and 3 for the 
purpose of deducting therefrom the percentage of the available water-power 
resources developed to date. The actual water-wheel installation through- 
out the Dominion averages 30 per cent greater than the corresponding 
maximum available power figures calculated as in column 3. The 
figures in the table, therefore, indicate that the at present recorded 
water-power resources of the Dominion will permit of a turbine installation 
of 41,700,000 horse-power. In other words, the present turbine in- 
stallation represents only 5.9- per cent of the present recorded water- 
power resources. 


The figures quoted may be said to represent the minimum water-power 
possibilities of the Dominion. 


As illustrative of this, the detailed analyses which have been made of 
the water-power resources of the provinces of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia have disclosed most advantageous reservoir facilities for regulating 
stream flow, and it is estimated that the two provinces possess within 
their respective borders 200,000 and 300,000 commercial horse-power. 
These figures provide for a diversity factor between installed power and 
consumers’ demands. 
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MILLION HORSEPOWER 


CURVE SHOWING 
WaTER Power DEVELOPMENT 
IN CANADA 


PROJECTED TO SHOW ESTIMATED GROWTH 
TO 1940 


Assumed average 
line of growth: 


Peet 


Total installation from 
beginning of 900 to date: af 
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§3. WATER-POWER COMPARED WITH COAL 


Until very recently coal was considered the most desirable source of 
power, but advances in scientific hydraulic design and the ease with which 
hydro-electric energy is transmitted have each contributed to place water- 
power in a more advantageous position. While Canada’s coal resources 
are very large, they arechiefly located in the extreme western and eastern 
portions of the Dominion, so that the present and future industrial develop- 
ment of Canada is to a large extent dependent on its water-powers. In 
this connection certain data showing how water-power has replaced coal, 
and can further do so, may be of interest. A fair figure representing the 
amount of coal equivalent to one horse-power of installed water-power is 
9 tons per year; on this basis the following figures show the increasing 
amount of coal saved in Canada from year to year by the use of water- 
powers :— 


Develeped! 
Wie Water-Power Coal? 
Horse-Power |. Equivalent 
Installed 
Tons 
DOR akctc ek ai ihg aie SRL ae eae eke elt eae Me ones ea ee 700,000 6,300,000 
1900S ee ola ee ite ore FcR te a lee ne eee oe 800 , 000 7,200,000 
1909: wedanae veer rire lee® Hors pees a eee 880, 000 7,920,000 
BOING Fre gob es wise Raise ah ech os es musa ase cat Gi NS ei 980,000 8,820,000 
1094 eG SEER Bee ORE ote RIE oN er eee 1,320,000 11,700,000 
DON 2 ke vuestee ss Sadie Gh eas Bui a eesnk ert senate Nhe haul Maen ote a 1,460,000 13,140,000 
1 een Spree Sree Let aiod WR SAE RETRY CNY OS. “iS 1,700,000 15,300,000 
FOTN KE ca clin Caley BOD atiicie | eRe te eels a Ree tie na es 1,900,000 17,100,000 
1948 oe caumeiw « shes tae > Gah od Lae & eaters ee ee 2,040,000 18,360,000 
BO ey “a 0 ths “o aviota phan Boh ee em 2,160,000 19 440,000 
TORT SAAR. cn eee te ean Ch oe ee 2,240,000 20, 160,000 
1918S ce date. ek allaldeh Sites te Boe ot eae ia ee 2,320,000 20,880,000 
cS 1 Bars Pn wm SONNE! hl dae Fe ae ab EN TG MEME ou 2,400, 000 21,600,000 
EASY T RNIRS IR ts ee Sire eee EF So TUN SRST BNE RE 9) 2,459 , 200 22,133,000 


_ (@) Approximate figures based upon and including only those wheels now in opera- 
tion. 


(?) Taken at 9 tons per horse-power-year, as this is horse-power installed and exceeds 
that actually “in use’’. 


The developed water-power per capita in Canada is 194 per cent 
greater than in the United States, and the coal used par capita in the United 
States is 50 per cent greater than in Canada. This 50 per cent of the 
present coal consumption of Canada is 17,613,000 tons, equal, at the average 
wholesale price of $8.32, to $146,500,000 per annum, and this represents 
the sum that would necessarily be spent annually in importing coal if the 
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water-power development did not exist. This applies to the present time. 
It will be greater in the future, both because of the increase in consumption 
and the probable increase in the average cost of coal. 


The consideration of Canada’s water-power potentialities in connection 
with the amount of imported coal which they can replace in the future 
industrial development of the country is also most interesting. This is 
particularly marked in that portion of the Dominion where no coal is found. 
The following table summarizes these conditions. For this purpose the 
coal equivalent of water-power has been assumed as 10 tons per year per 
horse-power or 15 tons ona 50 per cent load factor; the equivalent in this 
case being based, not on the possible installation, but on the minimum 
hydraulic power available continuously for twenty-four hours per day. 


Minimum 
24-hour Annual 
aa Water-Power Coal 
Available Equivalent 
h.-p. tons 
Re Pee ON eth Ra ER Pe gel li aiiig ic Gide Lopes 6,915,244 103 , 730,000 
NRE EY rt te ie he etait ieee Cale alk wa bale we 4,950,300 74,250,000 
EECA) 45° 9. hou or NC HAS Se 3,270,491 49,060,000 
4 gall 8 EME otto gk ig a eee aE eae ven ih aes tke 15,136,035 227,040,000 


Recent returns show that in the “‘acute” fuel area considered in the 
above table, 94.5 per cent of the coal used is imported, so that Canada’s 
water-powers may be looked upon as a future means of keeping within its 
borders each year the money value of over 200,000,000 tons of coal. 


§4. THE CENTRAL STATION SUPPLY SYSTEM 


While many industries, both large and small, are operated directly 
from water-power, probably the greater portion receive their supply indi- 
rectly through the use of hydro-electric energy supplied by what are 
known as central stations. That Canada is well supplied with electric 
energy is fully demonstrated by an analysis of conditions in this regard 
recently prepared by the Water Power Branch in co-operation with the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This includes only the central electric 
station industry proper or stations which sell or distribute electrical 
energy, as distinct from industrial organizations generating the energy 
for their own use. The following summary shows the number of gener- 
ating units in Canada, with their total capacity grouped according to the 
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kind of prime movers, and brings out the remarkable predominance of 
water-power, which represents no less than 91.1 per cent of the total 
capacity in main plants. . 


Wal ero wets tio ck ae a 610 units aggregating 1,736,981 h.-p. 
SCAT. 25 ou abiten.s AE es ere 236 . 159,053 — 
(Sag and (OM ccs ae Pos 136 - 14,222 “ 
Auxiliary steam, gas and oil.... 64 e iiss 


The aggregate capacity of all primary-power machines reported is 
therefore 2,024,919 horse-power, of which 1,907,136 horse-power is installed 
in main plants and 117,783 horse-power in auxiliary or stand-by plants. 


In regard to the ownership of these stations, both private and public 
control are well represented. Of the total 493 generating plants in 
Canada, 306 are commercial and 187 municipal or under public ownership. 


The proportion and capacity of these central stations is shown in the 
graph on the opposite page. 
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CANADA A FIELD FOR BRITISH BRANCH INDUSTRIES 
- §5. POWER IN THE VARIOUS PROVINCES 


(a) British COLUMBIA 


In British Columbia water-power is very generously distributed. It 
is essentially a mountainous province and in some cases the high head 
available, in others the abundant rainfall, is responsible for the existence 
of many desirable water-power sites. The province has been only par- 
tially explored, and a considerable amount of power may yet be disclosed 
in the northern portion. For ordinary minimum flow the total is esti- 
mated at 1,931,142 horse-power; maximum development dependable for 
six months, 5,103,460 horse-power. The present water-power develop- 
ment comprises an installed capacity of 304,535 horse-power, mainly for 
the hydro-electric supply of the larger cities, while mining and allied 
operations and pulp and paper industries also account for a large amount. 


Although British Columbia is well supplied with coal, the various 
water-power sites are so well distributed, particularly along the Pacific 
coast, that a steady progress in power development can be looked for in 
the future. 


VANCOUVER—We find all the industrial centres well provided for as 
regards hydro-electric energy. Vancouver district receives its supply 
from three hydro-electric stations; the two Coquitlam-Buntzen plants of 
the British Columbia Electric Railway Company, with a total capacity 
of 84,000-horse power, are located some 16 miles from Vancouver, while 
a continuous service is further assured by a 17,500-horse power auxiliary 
steam plant in the city. The company’s other hydro plant for this district 
is located on the Stave river, thirty-five miles east of Vancouver, and 
has a capacity of 39,600 horse-power, the energy being transmitted at 
60,000 volts. 


Victortia—The British Columbia Electric Railway Company also 
supplies Victoria, the energy in this case being obtained principally from 
their Jordan river plant, located forty miles distant, with a capacity of 
25,000 horse-power. This system also has an emergency steam plant of 
6,000-horse power capacity, while another hydro plant of 3,400 horse- 
power, located on the Goldstream river, is also used when required. 


NaANAIMO—Nanaimo’s hydro-electric supply is derived from a 450- 
horsepower plant on the Millstone river in the city. A steam plant of 
the same capacity provides an auxiliary service. 


PRINCE RuPERT—Prince Rupert has a municipal hydro plant of 1,650 
horse-power located at the foot of Woodworth lake, five and a half miles 
distant from the city. The system also hasa 480 horse-power auxiliary 


steam plant. 
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FOWER HOUSE NO. 1. COQUITLAM-BUNTZEN DEVELOPMENT, LAKE BUNTZEN, B.C. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA ELECTRIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


POWER HOUSE NO. 2. COQUITLAM-BUNTZEN DEVELOPMENT, LAKE BUNTZEN, B.C. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA ELECTRIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
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’ INTERIOR CiTrEs—In the interior, the city of Nelson and the Kootenay 
district are well provided for. The former is supplied from a municipal 
hydro plant of 3,400 horse-power at Upper Bonnington fall, Kootenay 
river, the energy being transmitted eleven miles. The large mining 
demands of the Kootenay district are supplied by the system of the West 
Kootenay Power and Light Company, Limited, which obtains its energy 
from three hydro plants, one at Lower Bonnington fall, Kootenay river, 
of 4,016 horse-power; the second at Upper Bonnington fall of the same 
river, of 34,000 horse-power; the third at Cascade on Kettle river, of 3,900 
horse-power. The transmission system covers an extensive area operating 
at 60,000 and 110,000 volts and extending from Nelson in the east to 
Copper Mountain in the west. ; 


(6) THE YUKON 


No systematic examination of this territory has yet been made, but 
it is estimated that a total of 100,000 horse-power is available, of which 
13,199 horse-power has been developed. ‘This is used principally for the 
operation of gold dredges, but one of the two companies developing power 
supplies the city of Dawson. Should future mineral discoveries require 
it, other sites will no doubt be found and developed. 


(c) ALBERTA 


The water-power possibilities of this province are found principally 
in the northern portion. In the south they are restricted to the moun- 
tain or western side, the more important being found on the Bow river. 
The total available water-power for Alberta is estimated at 475,281 
horse-power, based on the minimum flow of rivers and at 1,137,505 
horse-power for a maximum development dependable for six months. A 
large portion of these potentialities is found in the Fort Smith rapids of 
the Slave river, while many possible sites are also found on the Athabaska 
river. 

CAaLGARY—The relative scarcity of water-power in the south, coupled 
with the great abundance of local coal, has naturally limited hydraulic 
development, and we find a total installation of only 32,492 horse-power, 
almost all on the Bow river and utilized for the hydro-electric supply of 
Calgary. The two plants of the Calgary Power Company, used for this 
purpose, have a total capacity of 31,600 horse-power, and are located at 
Horseshoe fall and Kananaskis fall respectively. The energy is transmitted 
fifty miles and is distributed under municipal control. The city also 
operates a 15,000 horse-power steam plant. Electric energy is also sup- 
plied by the Calgary Water Power Company, from a local hydro plant 
of 780 horse-power and a steam plant of 2,250 horse-power. 
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EDMONTON—The power requirements of Edmonton are entirely sup- 
plied from steam. The municipality has a 14,520-horsepower plant. 


LETHBRIDGE AND MeEpDIcINE Hat—Both Lethbridge and Medicine 
Hat are also supplied under municipal control from steam. The former 
has a 4,750-horsepower plant, while Medicine Hat has one of 4,400 horse- 
power, where natural gas is used as fuel. 


(d) SASKATCHEWAN 


The hydraulic resources of this province are located almost entirely 
to the north of the settled portion. Many attractive sites are available 
which in aggregate form an appreciable amount; these are found prin- 
cipally on the Churchill, Reindeer, Black, and Saskatchewan rivers. For 
the ordinary minimum flow the total estimate is placed at 513,481 horse- 
power, while for maximum development dependable for six months, 
1,087,756 horse-power would be available. 

Owing to the absence of economic water-power in the present populated 
area of the province, all industrial centres are supplied with electric energy 
from efficient steam plants under municipal control. Regina has a steam- 
turbine and engine plant of 16,500 horse-power; the capacity of the Saska- 
toon plant is 8,000 horse-power, and that of the Moose Jaw plant, 8,050 
horse-power. 

(e) MANITOBA 


A large portion of the water-powers of this province is found on its 
northern streams, but the Winnipeg river and other tributaries of lake 
Winnipeg also afford a generous supply to the eastern part of southern 
Manitoba. The total available water-power for the province is estimated 
at 3,270,491 horse-power, based on the minimum flow of rivers, and at 
5,769,444 horse-power for a maximum development dependable for six 
months. The outstanding power possibilities are located on the Nelson 
river, while the Churchill and Saskatchewan are also noteworthy. The 
Winnipeg river, however, with its economic sites, its exceptional reservoir 
facilities, and its favoured location at present occupies the most important 
position among the power rivers of the province. Its power possibilities 
total 450,000 horse-power, under regulated flow, all within seventy miles 
of Winnipeg, and all capable of most economic development. The total 
water-power development in the province includes an installed capacity 
of 83,447 horse-power, almost all on the Winnipeg river for the hydro- 
electric supply of Winnipeg and an extensive surrounding district. The 
energy supply is under two distinct organizations; the municipal system 
has a 46,400-horsepower hydro plant which is beiny increased to 67,100 
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horse-power at Point du Bois, 77 miles north east of the city, 
while the Winnipeg Electric Railway Company, Limited, has a 35,597- 
horsepower hydro plant at Pinawa, 60 miles from the city. The latter 
company also has an auxiliary steam equipment in the city with a total 
capacity of 15,000 horse-power. The city of Winnipeg system, through 
the Manitoba Power Commission transmission system, also extends to 
a number of smaller municipalities and to Portage la Prairie. Here 
hydro-electric energy is supplied under municipal control, while a 900- 
horsepower auxiliary steam plant is held in reserve. Brandon is supplied 
with electric energy by the Canada Gas and Electric Corporation, mainly 
from a 3,206-horsepower steam plant and also from a water-power plant 
of 1,000-horsepower located at the mouth of the Minnedosa river. 


(f) ONTARIO 


The water-power potentialities of this province are very large and have 
the advantage of being well distributed throughout its area. As is the case 
in other parts of Canada, their full extent has not yet been definitely 
ascertained, particularly in northern Ontario. The total of the known 
possibilities amounts to 4,950,300 horse-power under conditions of minimum 
flow, and to 6,808,190 horse-power for maximum development dependable 
for six months in the year. 

The Niagara and St. Lawrence powers are the outstanding sources 
both on account of large capacities and the unrivalled natural situation 
in the most thickly populated portion of the Dominion. On both streams 
Ontario shares her power with the United States. At Niagara, even with 
the limited diversion allowed under the International Boundary Treaty, 
each country is entitled to over 1,000,000 horse-power, admitting the use 
of the total descent in the falls and rapids below as is being carried out in 
the latest power undertakings. Canada’s share of the St. Lawrence 
power in Ontario has been estimated at 700,000 horse-power and no 
appreciable amount is yet being utilized on the Canadian side. 

Another river offering very large possibilities is the Ottawa, forming 
a large part of the boundary between Ontario and Quebec, the power of 
which is divided between the two provinces. A total estimate for this 
river has recently been placed at over 1,000,000 horse-power, of which 
Ontario’s share would be some 450,000 horse-power. Additional informa- 
tion is gradually becoming available on the rivers of the more northerly 
portion of Ontario indicating a great number of moderately large power 
sites. Many of these are found on the streams of the James Bay slope 
and have become valuable through their proximity to the Canadian National 
Railway. The most recent information on the developed water-power 
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of Ontario gives a total turbine installation of 1,052,048 horse-power. 
Of this Niagara is of course responsible for a considerable portion, the 
three large power plants in operation on the Canadian side of the falls 
having a total installed capacity of over 500,000 horse-power. The 
Decew Fall plant, also using Niagara river water, adds another 45,000 
horse-power. The Queenston-Chippawa development, now nearing com- 
pletion, will contribute an additional 250,000 horse-power with an ultimate 
installation of double this amount. 


ONTARIO HypRO-ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION.—Adequate supply of 
hydro-electric energy at low rates is assured Ontario’s various industrial 
centres through the activities of the provincial Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, which ownsand operates almost every hydro-electric central 
station in the province and through the extensive network of its various 
transmission systems supplies the energy at cost price to the different 
municipalities. The latter look after the distribution within their own 
limits. Geographically, the operations of the commission are divided into 
a number of transmission systems, of which the most important is that 
radiating from Niagara. The energy for this system is drawn from the 
commission’s 228,200-horsepower hydro-electric plant and from the 
109,000-horsepower plant of the Canadian Niagara Power Company, 
Limited, from which a block of power is purchased. The area covered 
by this system extends from Toronto to Windsor and includes some 140 
municipal distribution systems. 


Cities DERIVING POWER FROM NIAGARA—Among the industrial 
centres thus supplied with Niagara hydro-electric power under municipal 
control are Toronto, Hamilton, London, Brantford, the Border Cities, 
Kitchener, Welland, St. Catharines, Stratford, St. Thomas, Guelph, Sarnia, 
Chatham and Niagara Falls. Toronto is also supplied from the 164,500- 
horsepower Niagara plant of the Toronto Power Company, and a 24,100- 
horsepower auxiliary steam plant. This latter entire system has recently 
been purchased by the Hydro Commission.and the city of Toronto. Both 
Hamilton and Brantford also have an additional supply which is obtained 
from the 45,000 horse-power Decew Fall plant of the Dominion Power 
and Transmission Company. The company distributes in each city, and 
has a 29,500-horse power auxiliary steam plant at Hamilton. 


OTHER SysTEMS.—Among the other more important systems of 
the Hydro-Electric Power Commission may be mentioned the Central 
Ontario system, which derives its energy from six hydro-electric plants 
having a total capacity of 36,550 horse-power, located on the Trent Canal 
system. This supplies such industrial centres as Kingston, Peterborough, 
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Belleville, Oshawa, and Lindsay. The Severn, Wasdell, Muskoka and 
Eugenia systems are supplied from five plants with a total capacity of 
over 24,000 horse-power, and serve some sixty municipal distributions, 
among which are Owen Sound, Orillia, Collingwood, Barrie, and Midland. 
The Rideau and St. Lawrence systems supply sixteen municipal distri- 
butions, including Brockville, Smiths Falls, and Perth. The Nipissing 
system supplies North Bay and three other municipalities from a 2,200- 
horsepower plant on South river. Ottawa has a most desirable source of 
supply at the Chaudiére falls of the Ottawa river, located partly within 
the city itself, where four hydro-electric plants of 42,800 horse-power 
total capacity are in operation. The distribution is effected under muni- 
cipal control and by the Ottawa Electric Company; the latter also have a 
steam auxiliary plant of 6,275 horse-power. The mining requirements ol 
the Cobalt district are well taken care of by the four hydro-electric plants 
of the Northern Ontario Light and Power Company, with a total capacity 
of 20,420 horse-power, while the same company also supplies compressed 
air from a 5,500-horsepower hydraulic air-compressor plant. Port Arthur 
and Fort William are supplied from three hydro-electric plants of over 
60,000-horsepower total capacity; one of these is the new Nipigon plant 
of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission. 


(g) QUEBEC 


This province covers a very vast area, and as its northern portion, 
particularly the newly added district of Ungava, has only been explored 
to a very limited extent, any estimate of known water-power possibilities 
for the entire province must necessarily be low. The total known hydraulic 
resources are estimated at 6,915,244 horse-power at the minimum flow of 
rivers and at 11,640,052 horse-power for maximum development depend- 
able for six months in the year. The powers of the St. Lawrence in this 
province are not international; their estimated possibilities of some 1,900,000 
horse-power belong entirely to Canada. They are of much importance 
owing to their proximity to the Montreal district, but only a relatively 
small portion has thus far been developed. Other outstanding power 
streams are the St. Maurice with a total possible 800,000 horse-power, 
and the Ottawa with over 1,000,000 horse-power, of which some 640,000 
horse-power forms Quebec’s share, while the tributaries of the latter 
river offer numerous additional sites. | The streams of the Lake St. John 
district and of the north shore of the lower St. Lawrence also have large 
power potentialities. The Hamilton river is noteworthy. 

A large amount of water-power is being utilized in this province, 
the total turbine installation representing 925,972 horse-power. In this 
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connection it is of interest to note that the activities of the Quebec 
Streams Commission have done much to encourage water-power develop- 
ment by undertaking or facilitating water storage for the regulation of 
streams. The La Loutre reservoir is the largest known for power purposes, 
with a capacity of 160 billion cubic feet, ensuring a regulated flow to the 
large powers of the St. Maurice river. Other storage undertakings of 
this commission include the regulation of the St. Francois and Ste. Anne 
de Beaupre rivers, while numerous other streams are included for future 
work. 

All the industrial centres of this province are amply provided for as 
regards hydro-electric energy, the service in almost every case being under 
private control. The Shawinigan system is notable, deriving its hydro- 
electric energy from three large plants of 268,500 horse-power total capa- 
city, located on the St. Maurice river. An additional 80,000 horse-power 
is to be in operation shortly. . The company, through subsidiary organiza- 
tions, also operates a number of smaller local hydro plants at various 
points of the territory covered. 


MoNTREAL.—In addition to the energy taken from the Shawinigan 
system, Montreal draws its hydro-electric supply from five power plants. 
Four of these plants, the Cedars, Soulanges, Lachine and Chambly, with a 
total capacity of 183,050 horse-power (which is being increased by 21,600 
horse-power) are operated by the Montreal Light, Heat and Power Con. 
solidated, the latter also having a 22,000-horsepower auxiliary steam plant. 
The other hydro plant of 30,400 horse-power owned by the Canadian Light 
and Power Company, supplies the distribution system of the Montreal 
Public Service Corporation; the latter has also an auxiliary steam plant 
of 3,525 horse-power. 


QUuUEBEC.—Quebec city receives its hydro-electric energy from many 
sources. Shawinigan power is distributed by the Public Service Corpora- 
tion of Quebec; this company also has a 3,500-horsepower auxiliary steam 
plant. The Quebec Railway Light, Heat and Power Company receives 
its energy from four hydro plants of 33,825 horse-power total capacity, 
with a 2,250-horsepower auxiliary steam plant in the city. 


HuLui.—Hull enjoys the same advantages as the city of Ottawa from 
the Chaudiére falls, where the four hydro-electric stations, aggregating 
42,800 horse-power, serve both cities; the distribution in Hull is controlled 
by the Hull Electric Company and the Ottawa Electric Company. 


THREE RIVERS, SHERBROOKE, AND THE EASTERN TOWNSHIPS.—The 
hydro-electric supply of Three Rivers is secured from the Shawinigan system, 
through the North Shore Power Company. Other centres supplied by the 
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Shawinigan system, usually through subsidiary distributing companies, 
include Shawinigan Falls; Grand’mére, which also has a 950-horsepower 
municipal plant; Sorel; Joliette, where the distribution is under municipal 
control; and Thetford, which also receives energy from the 4,200-horse- 
power hydro plant of the St. Francis Water Power Company at Disraeli. 
Sherbrooke has one of the few municipal systems of the province, the 
city operating three hydro-electric plants of 8,840 horse-power total 
capacity. 


Many of the industrial centres of the Eastern Townships, between 
the St. Lawrence and the boundary, are supplied by the Southern Canada 
Power Company, which draws a portion of its energy from the Shawinigan 
system and from the Chambly plant of the Montreal system, and also 
operates three hydro plants of 11,350 horse-power total capacity, and a 
675 horse-power auxiliary steam station in reserve. The centres served 
by this company include St. Johns, St. Hyacinthe, and Granby. The 
supply for Lévis is obtained from a 4,800-horsepower hydro plant on 
the Chaudiére river controlled by the Quebec Railway, Light, Heat and 
Power Company. Riviére-du-Loup is supplied under municipal control 
from a 525 horse-power local hydro plant; Chicoutimi by the Société 
d’Eclairage et d’Energie Electrique du Saguenay from a 7,000-horsepower 
hydro plant. 


(h) NEw BRUNSWICK 


Fairly complete preliminary information is available on the water- 
powers of this province. At ordinary minimum flow, its streams are 
estimated to possess a total of 50,406 horse-power, while for maximum 
development dependable for six months in the year the total would be 
120,807 horse-power. The most important site is at Grand Falls, on the 
St. John river, where a minimum of 22,500 horse-power is available. The 
amount used at present in this province comprises a total installation of 
21,180 horse-power, but is expected to be substantially increased in the 
near future through the activities of the New Brunswick Electric Power 
Commission. 


While the large centres have thus far been supplied with electricity 
from steam plants, as for instance St. John with 6,600 horse-power, Fred- 
ericton with 1,140 horse-power, and Moncton with 1,150 horse-power, 
the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission is taking steps to have 
some of them replaced by water-power. One of the undertakings now 
under construction is a hydro-electric development of 9,000 horse-power 
for St. John. Other similar projects are being considered elsewhere in 
the province. 
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(1) PRINCE Epwarp ISLAND 


The individual water-powers of the island are not large, but they serve 
a very useful purpose for small industries. The total possibilities are 
estimated at a minimum of 3,000 horse-power and at 5,270 horse-power for 
maximum development dependable for half the year. The total water- 
power installation is 1,933 horse-power, and while some of the smaller 
centres derive their electricity from water-power, Charlottetown is supplied 
from a 1,182-horsepower combination gas engine and steam power plant. 


(7) Nova ScoTtIAa 


This province has important water-power possibilities in addition to 
its large coal resources. The river basins are comparatively small, but 
this is compensated by heavy rainfall, steep river gradients suitable for 
power sites, and the many possibilities for storage reservoirs. The total 
minimum potentialities are estimated at 20,751 horse-power, while for 
maximum development dependable for half the year they aggregate 
128,264 horse-power. It should be added, moreover, that uncommon 
facilities for water storage found throughout the province will make it 
possible to supply a maximum demand of 300,000 commercial horse-power, 
allowing for the usual daily and seasonal variation in the consumers’ 
requirements. 


The plentiful supply of coal has naturally thus far restricted water- 
power development, the total installation amounting to not more than 
35,774 horse-power. It is, however, expected that the Nova Scotia Power 
Commission will do much to accelerate further hydraulic development. 


The electric energy for the more important industrial centres is still 
supplied from steam. Halifax has an 8,500-horsepower steam plant (also 
supplying Dartmouth), but will soon receive energy from a 10,800 horse- 
power hydro-electric development, with an ultimate capacity of 15,000 
horse-power, which has been undertaken by the Nova Scotia Power Com- 
mission. The Sydney district is supplied from three stations of 2,945 
horsepower total capacity; while the steam power plants of the Dominion 
Coal Company, and of the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company with a 
total capacity of 16,570 horse-power, also contribute a large amount. 
Amherst has a 3,140 horse-power steam plant. Yarmouth is one of the 
few large centres supplied from water-power and obtains its energy from a 
450-horsepower hydro-electric plant, now being enlarged to 1,050 horse- 
power, on Tusket river. 
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§6. RATES AND COST OF POWER 


To an industrial power user the question of rates or cost of the energy 
required is of much importance. This is particularly the case for those 
industries requiring a relatively large amount of power per dollar of manu- 
factured product. Owing to the great variety in local conditions and other 
factors it is extremely difficult to give comprehensive figures on the cost 
of power without entering into an unduly long discussion. There are so 
many considerations to take into account that practically each case has to 
be treated individually. In a general way, however, as may be gathered 
from the brief facts exposed above regarding the power supply of the 
various industrial centres, since in most cases the energy is derived from 
water-power, it is usually available at low rates. 


In the proximity of one of the large Canadian hydro-electric develop- 
ments, blocks of power are sold at as low a rate as $11.50 per horse-power 
per year; this, however, is exceptional and a more representative figure for 
cheap power would be $15 per horse-power per year. Many large industries, 
such as pulp and paper and mining, have their own hydro-electric plants; 
the cost of power generation in many of the latter is very low; for fairly 
large plants under favourable conditions it has been reported as low as $9 
to $15 per horse-power per year. 


[TABLE, AVERAGE MONTHLY BILLS 
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CHAPTER VI 


CANADIAN TARIFFS AND TRADE AGREEMENTS 


~ 


The Canadian tariff is protective in character and is designed not 
only as a source of revenue to the State, but also to foster Canadian 
industry. It permits raw materials to enter at low rates of duty or free; 
it imposes a higher rate on semi-manufactured articles imported for further 
manufacture in Canada; and the highest rate on imported articles which 
are also produced in the Dominion. During the war, Canada added a 74 
per cent war tax to the duty on many articles, but this was cancelled in 
May, 1920, and the tariff is now back on the pre-war level established in 
1907. The majority of customs rates quoted are ad valorem. 


The Canadian tariff falls into three main classes. The first tariff, 
known as the British preferential, permits a material reduction in duties 
chargeable on goods produced or manufactured in the United Kingdom 
and most of her Dominions, Colonies and Protectorates. The second 
schedule, known as the intermediate tariff, applies to certain classes of 
goods from the countries with which Canada has commercial treaties or 
agreements. The third schedule, or general tariff, applies to goods from 
all other origins. In view of this diversity of duties according to the origin 
of the goods, the Custom authorities require a declaration to be made by 
the exporter as to the country of origin, accompanied by a certificate to 
this effect attested by competent authority in the exporting country. 


§1. BRITISH PREFERENTIAL TARIFF 


Canada has afforded the United Kingdom a substantial preference for 
many years. It now includes not only Great Britain but, with one or two 
exceptions, all her possessions as well. This preference is in general about 
333 per cent lower than the normal rate. The United Kingdom, New 
‘Zealand, South Africa, British Guiana, British Honduras, British West 
Indies, Cyprus and Samoa reciprocate. 


The United Kingdom accords Canada a preference of one-third off the 
general tariff in the case of goods subject to ad valorem duties. These articles 
include clocks, watches, motor-cars (exclusive of trucks, which are exempt 
from duty), musical instruments, the spare parts and accessories of many 
of these articles. Cinematographic films subject to special duties are also 
included. The British general tariff, applicable to all foreign countries, 
on goods subject to ad valorem duties is 333 per cent, so that the rate to 
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Canada and other parts of the Empire is 22$ per cent. There is a further 
list of goods, among which are included preserved fruits, sugar, confection- 
ery, condensed milk and some other articles which are subject to special 
rates of duty; on these Canada and the other parts of the Empire have a 
preference of one-sixth off the general tariff. 


New Zealand gives Canada a variable preference. Probably the most 
common rate is 30 per cent under general tariff and 20 per cent under the 
New Zealand preferential tariff. When the general tariff varies the 
preferential rate is usually one-third lower. Certain items, dutiable at 
10 per cent or 20 per cent when imported from a foreign country, enter free 
from Canada.* 


South African preference is usually a rebate of 3 per cent ad valorem 
on all goods subject to import duty. As in many cases the South African 
full rate to foreign countries is only 3 per cent, imports from Canada or 
other reciprocating British Colonies enter free of duty. 


Rhodesia, which is included in the South African Customs union, has ~ 


a tariff almost similar to that of South Africa. In many instances, how- 
ever, Rhodesia gives a larger preference to Canada and the other parts of 
the British Empire. The most important item in this respect is that 
covering the wide class of unenumerated goods. While the preferential 
reduction on this item in South Africa is only 3 per cent ad valorem, there 
is a rebate in Rhodesia of 11 per cent ad valorem. But that part of northern 
Rhodesia known as the Congo Basin has a uniform tariff for all countries 
and, therefore, no British or Colonial preference. 


New preferential tariff relations were made with the British West 
Indies in an agreement under date of June, 1920. This agreement was 
recently ratified by the Canadian Parliament and by all the West Indian 
Colonies which were parties thereto, except Bermuda. The preference 
provided for in this agreement covers practically all goods. As a result, 
Canada obtains a 50 per cent preference in Barbados, British Guiana and 
Trinidad, 334 per cent preference in British Honduras (in some cases 
50%), the Leeward Islands, and the Windward Islands, and 25 per cent 
preference in the Bahamas. Jamaica has not yet put the agreement into 
effect but accords a preference on certain cotton piece goods. 


Cyprus allows Canada a preference, as compared with foreign countries 
of one-third off the full rate on certain specified commodities, and one- 
sixth off a large number of unenumerated goods. 


*The New Zealand tariff introduced in Parliament, November 3, 1921, provides for larger preferences 
on many items, reducing the preference on only a few. 
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In Samoa the general tariff on nearly all goods is 223 per cent and 
the British preference, which is applicable to Canada, 15 per cent. To- 
baccos, however, are excluded. . 


It will be noticed that no reciprocal trade agreement exists between 
Canada and India or Australia. But the question of sentiment—the 
tendency to trade within the Empire—remains. Everything else being 
equal the Indian or Australian importer desiring North American products 
will presumably deal with Canada in preference to dealing elsewhere, and 
this applies no less to trade with Hong Kong and Shanghai. The Chinese 
merchant—ever conservative—has come to deal by custom with British 
importers who have been long on the ground; and these in turn look first 
to Canada for produce of the new world. 


§2. INTERMEDIATE TARIFF 


The intermediate tariff was introduced under the Canadian Customs 
Act in 1907. The then Minister of Finance, the Hon. W. S. Fielding, 
clearly stated in his budget speech the reasons for introducing this inter- 
mediate tariff. It was not designed to become immediately effective, 
but for use as a basis of negotiation with foreign countries in the interests 
of Canadian trade—an inducement to secure for Canada favoured markets 
abrodd. Within a short time, however, it was given effect to in the 
French treaty of 1907-9. This treaty provided a reciprocal trade agree- 
ment between Canada and France, her Colonies and Protectorates, whereby 
certain of their imports to Canada and Canadian exports to them were 
brought under a lower rate than the general tariff but not as low as that 
of the British preferential tariff. Other treaties were arranged and are still 
effective with Italy, Belgium and the Netherlands. In June, 1920, the 
French treaty was denounced, but early in 1921 a new French Trade 
Agreement Act was entered into, whereby Canada accorded France the 
‘“‘most favourable tariffs and taxes that are, or may be granted by Canada 
to the produce of any third power except those of the United Kingdom 
or British Dominions.” In return the French Government agreed 
to continue for the benefit of Canadian producers the benefits 
accorded in the Conventions of 1907-9 with slight modifications and 
adjustments. 


The intermediate tariff applies, of course, only to a restricted list of 
articles imported from the treaty nations. In no case does it equa 
the reduction allowed under British preference. The tariff concessions 
granted by Canada to the countries mentioned are also extended to certain 
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other countries accorded most favoured nation treatment in tariff matters, 
as follows:— 


Argentine Republic Russia 
Colombia | Spain 
Denmark Sweden 
Japan Switzerland 
Norway - Venezuela 


These in turn accord Canada most favored nation treatment. 
Italy gives Canada her lowest tariff on certain goods. 


§3. THE ANTI-DUMPING CLAUSE 


The Canadian Customs tariff includes a clause of distinct interest to 
Canadian manufacturers, known as the dumping clause. This clause 
prescribes that in the case of imported articles of a kind made or produced 
in Canada, if the export or actual selling price to the Canadian importer 
is less than the fair market value in the country whence imported, there 
shall be, in addition to the duties otherwise payable, a special duty levied 
according to the difference between the selling price for export and the 
fair market value for home consumption. This dumping duty is leviable 
even though the article in question is not dutiable. In no case, however, 
may it exceed 15 per cent ad valorem, and it does not apply to goods on 
which the normal duties are equal to 50 per cent ad valorem nor to goods 
subject to excise duty. 


§4. VALUATION OF DEPRECIATED CURRENCY 


In view of the disorganized state of European exchange, a clause has 
been introduced into the Canadian Customs Act which provides that in 
computing the value for duty of imported articles, no reduction shall be 
allowed in excess of 50 per cent of the value of the standard currency of 
the country from which the goods are exported to Canada. The value of 
this clause is in preventing European manufacturers, particularly those of 
Germany and Austria, where the exchange rates are far below normal, 
from flooding the country with goods selling at absurdly low prices in 
Canadian currency. 


§5. DRAWBACKS 


The tariff also includes a regulation dealing with drawbacks. The 
Custom laws and regulations provide for drawbacks of 99 per cent of duties 
paid on imported materials used in the manufacture of articles exported. 
This drawback is allowable whether or not the materials are purchased 
direct or purchased duty paid from other importers. 
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§ 6. SALES TAX OF SPECIAL WAR REVENUE ACT 


Additional protection is afforded the Canadian manufacturer by an 
amendment (June 4, 1921) to the War Revenue Act, 1915( Sec. 19 BBB). 
This section provides for a tax of 14 per cent on sales by Canadian manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and jobbers, but imposes a tax of 24 per cent on 
the duty-paid value of goods imported. In respect of sales by manu- 
facturers to retailers or consumers for the purpose of resale, the tax is 
3 per cent; and on goods imported by retailers for the purpose of resale 
the tax payable on duty paid value is 4 per cent. Thus in both instances 
the section favours domestic manufacture. 


In respect of lumber the excise tax is 2 per cent on sales by the Cana- 
dian manufacturer, and 3 per cent on importations without further tax 
on resale. There is a list of exceptions, chiefly partly manufactured 
products and foodstuffs; otherwise the tax applies to all articles, whether 
or not they are subject to ordinary duties. These taxes are not payable 
on goods exported or on sales made to individuals by retail businesses. 
The drawback of 99 per cent is allowed on taxes paid on materials used 
in exported articles. 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 
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CHAP PERV 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


§1. RAILWAYS 


Canada is peculiarly fortunate in the matter of transportation 
facilities. | Proportionately, more attention has been given to railway 
and canal construction in Canada than in any other country in the world, 
as its growth and development depended largely on solving the problem 
of transportation across its vast area. No specific enterprise has done more 
to develop a country than did the Canadian Pacific Railway when it built 
the first great transcontinental line. Since that time railway mileage 
has rapidly increased, and to-day Canada is in possession of more 
railway mileage per head of population than any other country. 


From the completion of the transcontinental line of the Canadian 
Pacific there has been until recently no cessation in the construction of new 
lines. The main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway is from the Maritime 
Provinces to Montreal, cutting the northern part of the state of Maine. 
From Montreal west there are two main lines to Winnipeg, one through 
Toronto and the other through Ottawa and Sudbury. From Winnipeg 
the line runs almost straight across the Prairie Provinces, through Regina 
to Medicine Hat, whence it turns in a northwest direction to Calgary 
and (by some amazing engineering work) across the Rockies to the Pacific 
terminus of Vancouver. A network of branch lines covers the industrial 
areas of Quebec and Ontario and the agricultural districts of the Prairie 
Provinces. Other branch lines cover North-western Alberta and the 
_ new Peace River country. At important junctions along the border, 
the Canadian Pacific links up with United States systems. 


Practically all other railways in Canada are owned by the Government, 
the last great acquisition being the Grand Trunk which was taken over as 
the result of the recommendation of a commission appointed to investigate 
its financial standing. In brief, the reasons for this action on the part 
of the Canadian Government were: the difficulties in which the Grand 
Trunk Company was involved; the liability resting on both Federal and 
Provincial Governments by reason of financial guarantees; the desirability 
of eliminating needless duplication of lines; and the probability of more 
economic management when administered in conjunction with the various 
other Government lines. 
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The main line of the Grand Trunk runs between Montreal and Chicago 
with many branches covering Ontario. Its subsidiary, the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, connects Winnipeg with the Pacific Coast. The Transcontinental, 
the Canadian Northern, the Intercolonial and a number of less important 
railways, now considered together as the Canadian National Railways, 
constitute the balance of the Government-owned lines, making a total 
of 22,230 miles of track. 

The total railway construction in Canada at the time of Confederation 
was some 2,300 miles; by 1897 it had increased to some 17,000; and in 
1919 there was about 40,000, not including sidings or double tracking. 
Since 1901 the total number of passengers carried has increased from 
eighteen millions to fifty millions and freight from thirty-six million tons 
to one hundred and twenty-seven million tons, which may be taken as 
a fair gauge of the economic expansion of the country. 


§2. CANALS 


There are six canal systems under the control of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, the most important of which is that between Fort William and 
Montreal. The other systems are between Montreal and the international 
boundary line near lake Champlain; Montreal and Ottawa; Ottawa and 
Kingston; the St. Peter’s canal, from the Atlantic ocean to the Bras 
d’Or lakes, Cape Breton; and the incompleted canal from Trenton to lake 
Huron. The first is the most important because it creates an inland 
waterway from the Atlantic nearly one thousand miles in length. The 
main canal on this system, the Sault Ste. Marie, connects lake Superior to lake 
Huron, the St. Clair river, lake St. Clair, Detroit river and lake Erie with 
Port Colborne; here the great Welland canal,* twenty-six miles in length, 
connects Port Colborne with Port Dalhousie. From Port Dalhousie there is 
deep water navigation to the St. Lawrence, where a system of canals, 
aggregating forty-six miles in length,carries traffic to the harbour of Montreal. 
Coupled with the admirable east-and-west railway system, this inland water- 
way is of distinct value to Canada as a trade route for bulk commodities. 


§3. SHIPPING 


The main Atlantic ports are Halifax, St. John, N.B., and Sydney, 
Cape Breton. The inland or St. Lawrence ports of Quebec and Montreal 
are open to summer navigation only. The Pacific ports are Victoria and 
Vancouver. Prince Rupert on the Northern Coast of British Columbia, 
is potentially important in connection with the north country develop- 
ment. The actual distance from Montreal to most European and South 


*The new Welland Canal is nearing completion. 
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American markets is less than from New York, and that from Halifax and 
St. John very much less than from United States ports. Victoria and 
Vancouver serve as ports of exit to India, Australasia and the Orient.* 


Passenger and freight services to Europe are provided by the Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, Limited, and the White Star-Dominion and Cunard 
companies. The Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited, also maintains 
vessels on the Pacific. Many other lesser companies maintain services to 
Southern Europe, China, Japan, Australia and the Orient. A develop- 
ment of some interest to shippers is the creation of the Canadian Govern- 
ment Merchant Marine, Limited, a fleet organized to assist Canada’s 
overseas trade. It numbers in all forty-five steamers, aggregating 263,950 
tons. These steamers are operated by a limited company under the name 
of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Limited. The stock is 
held by the Canadian Government, and the company is administered 
by the directors of the Canadian Government Railways. The Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine operates on trade routes between Montreal 
and St. John’s, Newfoundland, Cuba, West Indies, South America, and 
various United Kingdom ports; from Vancouver to the United Kingdom 
via the Panama canal; and from Vancouver to Australia and the Orient. 


Everything considered, transportation from Canadian markets is 
satisfactory. The Canadian manufacturer or exporter has at his disposal 
admirable railway facilities, a unique inland system of waterways, a 
number of important ocean ports on both the Atlantic and Pacific coast 
and at the head of the St. Lawrence, and certain of the major steam- 
ship lines of Europe and America, and the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine. 


In conjunction with adequate transportation and shipping facilities, 
Canada affords obvious advantages for export trade with certain foreign 
countries. A branch factory in Canada is geographically valuable to a 
manufacturer whose market is in North and South America, the Orient 
or Australasia. The manufacturing possibilities of the Pacific Coast 
merit the closest consideration not only because of intrinsic conditions 
in respect of power, climate and material, but also because the Australasian 
and Far Eastern trade is readily accessible therefrom. 


*For fuller details of Canadian Ports see Chapter I. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


COMPANY INCORPORATION AND TAXATION 


§1. INCORPORATION BY LETTERS PATENT 


Business in Canada other than that requiring special legislation, or 
covered by special acts such as the Bank Act or Trust Companies Act, 
may be carried on as an individual venture, a registered partnership or a 
limited liability company. A limited company may be incorporated 
according to the laws of any province or of the Dominion. A provincial 
charter, however, permits the transaction of business in that province 
only, and licenses under the provisions of the Companies Act of any other 
province in which business is done, must be secured. Companies operating 
under a Dominion charter are not required to pay provincial fees or secure 
provincial licenses.* Formerly they were required to do so, but by a recent 
decision of the Privy Council (25th February, 1921) it was ruled that under 
Dominion charter ‘‘Companies are not precluded by reason of not having 
been licensed or registered under those [Provincial companies] Acts from 
carrying on business or exercising their powers . . and are not liable to 
the penalties prescribed for having so carried on business and exercised their 
powers.” But companies operating under Dominion charter may acquire 
and hold land in a province only by license under any existing Provincial 
Mortmain Act. Dominion charters only are here considered. The 
procedure im re provincial charters does not materially differ, but com- 
pany law varies in each province, and merits close investigation. No 
two provincial Companies Acts are identical, although with the exception 
of Quebec, where civil law is based on French precedent, they are similar in 
principle. 


Dominion Letters Patent 
(Note.—Bracketed figures refer to section of the Dominion Companies Act.) 
The Secretary of State may by letters patent grant a charter to any 
number of persons, not less than five, and thereby ‘Constitute them a 


body corporate and politic’ for any legal purpose other than the con- 
struction and operation of railway, telephone, telegraph, insurance, banking, 


*All companies are, however, subject to provincial taxation. 
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trust, and loan companies (5). The application for such charter must 
contain,— 

(a) the proposed name of the company. 

(b) purposes of incorporation. 

(c) place in Canada which is to be its chief place of business. 

(d) proposed amount of capital stock. 

(e) number of shares and amount of each share. 

(f) name, address, and occupation of each applicant. 

(g) amount of stock taken by each applicant. 


The application must be accompanied by a memorandum of agreement 
signed by the applicants; and various affidavits and proofs are required 
relative to the applicants and the application. 


Fees 
The fees payable for the issue of letters patent are as follows:— 
(a) When authorized capital is £10,000 or less.................0.. : eS 4, 
When authorized capital is more than £10,000 but not more than 
£40 000s cincues sey «ob Apa enenids trae Bias ERs Se £:.,20 


and 4s for every £200 or part thereof in excess of £10,000. 
(b) When authorized capital is more than £40,000 and not more 
Phanv Lio OOO Ass: eee ef eee EES £ 50 
and 2s for every £200 or part thereof in excess of £40,000. 
c) When authorized capital is more than £100,000........... £ 80 
and 10d for every £200 or part thereof in excess of £100,000. 


Examples of fees according to tariff,— 


Pes IO O00: eit: oe ately whe aL ee ceice at Gol ee £ 20 
FCM ei Re beeper be Ponts ROM 29. 3's 40 

= 94 {| een HNN ale nae silica Ik ie Shi deteneh ie Sc acters 4 40 
507000,. 110% .. 20. UA SOP ERAY MERE... a8 55 
sai lied are, cos zeoh ergs Jomenet a 70 

ADO Aha! actly -ehiaaes. tenes: etaiebaern dt ece. tae ae 84 

1 RT Re aT ee Pe eee ny cree ued NS 100 
AIMEE ae a's cal 2. Gg a eee 140 
[OSM erg Ree e ton pnt 260 
PLC Elst Set, Ann ge an ee ORE UNM EER OI  f tc 460 


Supplementary letters patent, issued subsequent to the granting of the 
charter, are subject to the following tariff :-— 


For CHanGiny ATOR. fea ree feo. yee ee ne Te ee ee £ 10 
PSOE AN OT MEL OUT DOSE os on de werkt ee oe pa 10 


Fees are paid in cash or by cheque (Canadian funds) to the Secretary 
of State prior to the issuance of letters patent. For ready estimates the 
fees quoted above are based on $5.00 to the £ sterling; in practice, the 
Canadian Government does not consider exchange variation and_accepts 
£1 as equivalent to the normal rate of $4.86. 
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Regulations 


Among the more important regulations the following may be cited :— 

(1) Notice of the granting of letters patent shall be made by the 
Secretary of State by one insertion in Canada Gazette. 7-8 Geo. 
RH es . 

(2) The company shall not commence business before 10 per cent of 
its authorized capital is subscribed and paid for (26). 

(3) The company shall at all times have an office in the city which 
is its chief place of business (30). 

(4) The company shall annually supply particulars relative to the 
capital and shares of the company, to the Secretary of State on 
the form prescribed. 7-8 Geo. V, C. 25, 13. 

(5) The company shall keep the word “‘limited’’ after its name, 
wherever it shall appear (33,114), particularly in respect of the 
seal of the company, advertisements, bills, cheques, drafts, 
endorsements, invoices, receipts, etc. (115). 

Supplementary Letters Patent 

Supplementary letters patent may be granted to a company for,— 

(1) Changing corporate name (22). 

(2) Increasing, reducing or varying its corporate powers (Sec. 34, 4-5, 
Geo. V, c. 23, s. 4). 

(3) Increasing capital stock (52). 

(4) Decreasing capital stock (54). 

(5) Subdividing existing shares (51). 

(6) Authorizing the issue of share warrants. (4-5 Geo. V, c. 23, s. 2). 

(7) Otherwise varying provisions of letters patent (34). 

Various regulations cover the issuance of supplementary letters 
patent, which may be ascertained by reference to the sections of the Com- 
panies Act cited. 

Variation in Provincial Legislation 

It is very necessary for outside firms about to do business in Canada to 
consult competent authority in the province or provinces where such 
activity is contemplated. This for the reason that civil law is variable as 
between provinces. One province possesses Acts which are unknown in 
another. Certain provinces, for example, have mortmain acts; others 
not. In Western Canada an immigrant population and almost wholly 
agricultural conditions have necessitated special legislation in the form of 
the “Farm Implements Act.’ In Quebec, under the terms of the British 
North America Act, civil law is based on the Code Napoléon. Elsewhere 
it is based on English civil law. Again in Quebec there are no facilities for 
the registration of liens; in Ontario liens may be registered but are not 
subject to affidavit; in Nova Scotia they may not be registered except 
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accompanied by affidavit. Endless minor variations exist and the opinion 
of legal authority domiciled in the province is the only sure source of 
accurate information. 

§2. TAXATION OF CORPORATIONS 


Companies, the head offices of which are in Canada, are required to 
pay income tax upon their annual profits in excess of £400. The taxis 10 
per cent plus an additional tax of 5 per cent of the tax payable, the total 
tax, therefore, being 10% per cent upon profits in excess of £400. When 
the business of a corporation is carried on entirely outside Canada and 
when its assets are situated entirely outside Canada, its profits are 
not liable to the Canadian tax. 

The Business Profits War Tax, which corresponds to the British 
Excess Profits Duty, has now been removed.™ 

There is no collection of income tax “‘at the source’ by corporations 
when distributing dividends. The shareholder receives the full amount of 
the dividend. The dividends of corporations which are themselves liable 
to income tax are exempt from normal tax when received by the share- 
holders. This means that until the shareholder’s income is over £1,000 
the dividends are tax-free. Dividends paid to shareholders residing 
abroad are not liable to the Canadian tax. 

In determining income all charges and expenses ordinarily and 
necessarily incurred to earn income are allowed as deductions from profits. 
This includes interest on loans. 

By virtue of a’provision in the Canadian Income Tax Act, the amount 
of tax paid to Great Britain or any of its self-governing colonies or depend- 
encies for income tax in respect of the income of the taxpayer derived from 
sources therein, and the amount paid to any foreign country for income 
tax in respect of income derived therefrom, if such foreign country allows 
a similar credit to its taxpayers in respect of income derived from Canada, 
is allowed as a deduction from the Canadian tax. The object of this is to © 
avoid double taxation. The most important foreign country coming 
within the scope of the above provision is the United States. 

Corporations are permitted to submit statements based on their own 
fiscal year, the statement being used as the basis of taxation for the 
calendar year within which the fiscal year ends. 

The provinces and municipalities are also empowered to collect income 
tax, but such taxation is of minor importance, and too involved in detail 
to be dealt with here. 

Corporations are also subject to municipal taxation, based on the 
assessed value of real estate or property. This taxation is also variable, 
but ranges in total between 1s. 9d. and £3:0:0 per £100. 


*The sales tax of the War Revenue Act, 1914, is dealt with on p. 95. 
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CHAPTER IX 


~> 


A NOTE ON THE CANADIAN BANKING SYSTEM 


The Canadian banking system differs widely from that of the United 
States. There are no ‘national’? banks—such as the State banks or 
Federal Reserve banks. The system closely follows that of the United 
Kingdom, more particularly the Scottish. There is no Government control 
other than the restrictions of the Bank Act which limits the banks’ constitu- 
tion and activities but does not thereafter affect either policy or administra- 
tion. There is not even a Government audit, but the Government requires 
a yearly audit to be made by some competent firm of accountants chosen 
from a list published in the official Canada Gazette and approved by the 
Minister of Finance or the shareholders of the bank. 


In the hands of limited private enterprise, then, is practically all the 
industrial financial activity and credit systems of the Dominion. Thus 
the banks while not specifically national in character become essentially so 
in policy and operation, and are in continual co-operation with the Govern- 
ment in regard to financial matters. The Canadian Bankers Association, 
representative of all the chartered banks and incorporated by special Act 
of Parliament, considers and recommends to the Minister of Finance broad 
matters of policy or co-operation, but has no power to control any particular 
bank except in respect of note circulation. 


The chartered banks of Canada, so called because they are incorporated 
under the particular terms of the Bank Act of Canada and not as limited 
companies under the Companies Act, are eighteen in number. They are 
listed in order of gross assets in the table overleaf.* 


The Banks are authorized to accept deposits, to deal in bullion, coin, 
acceptances and various bills; to make advances against general public 
securities, debentures and bonds of industrial corporations; to act as fiscal 
agents and to issue their own notes. The note circulation of each bank is 
restricted by law in proportion to its financial strength, and each bank 
must deposit, in what is known as the Note Circulation Guarantee Fund, 
which is controlled by the Canadian Government, an amount of either 
gold or of gold and Dominion Bank notes equal to 5 per cent of its own 


*Since the above was written, negotiations have been instituted under which the Merchants Bank of 
Canada will be taken over by the Bank of Montreal. 
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note issue. In no case may the note issue exceed the paid-up capital except 
from September to February, when an additional issue equal to 15 per 
cent of combined capital and reserve is permitted. No bank may make 
loans against its own capital stock or that of any other chartered bank, 
or upon the direct security of real estate. These exceptions are to assure 
the reality of their aggregate paid-up capital and to maintain their assets 
in liquid and negotiable form. Mortgage and loan companies supply this 
deficiency. 


The limited number of Canadian banks may at first appear a draw- 
back in view of the large area of the Dominion. In point of fact exactly 


CHARTERED BANKS OF CANADA 


Head Paid Up Total 
Name Office Capital Reserve Assets 
$ > > 
Royal Bank of Canada...| Montreal... 19 , 224,040 18,112,020 | 587,200,000 
Bank of Montreal........ Montreal... 22,000 ,000 22,000,000 | 562,900,000 
Canadian Bank of Com- 

WUCECE De Ce ro eet Toronto... 15 ,000 ,000 15,000,000 | 455,900,000 
Bank of Nova Scotia..... Halhifax.$: 2 9,700,000 18,000,000 | 239,500,000 
Merchants Bank of 

Camada. sco tesa ae ee TR OMOMELeAal ss « 9 ,813 , 290 8,400,000 | 198,300,000 
Union Bank of Canada. ..} Winnipeg. . 7,999 ,940 5,600 , 000 164,900,000 - 
Dopiinion Dak. a icucesa Toronto: .... 6,000,000 7,000 , 000 140, 200,000 
Imperial Bank of Canada.| Toronto.... 7,000,000 7,500,000 130,400,000 

aD Ol. LOTOULO e cre saw: Toronto.... 5,000,000 6,000 , 000 102 ,500 ,000 
Standard Bank of Canada} Toronto.... 3,500,000 4,500,000 92,800 ,000 
Molsons Bank.. ........ Montreal... 4,000,000 ‘5,000,000 91,100,000 
Bank of Hamilton........ Hamilton... 4,860,770 4,630,385 86,600 , 000 
Banque d’Hochelaga..... Montreal... 4,000 , 000 3,900,000 74,600,000 
Banque Nationale........}| Quebec..... 2,000 , 000 2,300,000 69 , 600 ,000 
Banque Provinciale du 

CARAS voy et Seaee ts aie Montreal... 2 :923 329 1,000 , 000 39 , 100,000 
Home Bank of Canada...} Toronto.... 1,959,000 500,000 26,700,000 
Sterling Bank of Canada.} Toronto.... 1.229 572 450,000 25,500,000 
Weyburn Security Bank.} Weyburn, 

Sask'ie:. 524 ,000 225,000 3,800,000 


$126 233,991 | $130,117,405 |$3,091,500,000 


the reverse is the case. Centralization makes for simplicity of operation. 
By means of an admirable system of branches, each under a manager of 
fixed local power and with the right of reference to the head office, the 
country is adequately covered, and every small town, whether in well 
populated Quebec, in the foothills of the Rockies, or on the wide expanse 
of middle west prairies, boasts one or more local branches No mining 
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KING AND YONGE STREETS, TORONTO 


BANK BUILDING 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
».P.R. BUILDIN 
BANK OF HAMILTON BUILDING 


DOMINIO? 


HEAD OFFICE, BANK CF MONTREAL, MONTREAL, P.Q. 
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A NOTE ON THE CANADIAN BANKING SYSTEM 


town or new-born ranching centre has ever reached even potential import- 
ance without awakening one morning to find a new sign on the main street— 
that of such and such a bank—and an energetic manager and accountant 
prepared to transact business. This almost automatic expansion of the 
banking system has been at once romantic in its history and of incalculable 
value in the development of the country. In brief, it may be said that the 
whole genius of the system lies in its branches of which there are about four 
thousand throughout the Dominion. Nothing could be better designed 
to meet the needs of a sparsely populated and widespread country. The 
system is both flexible and elastic. All deposits find their way to the head 
office and are there available in aggregate for use as occasion demands, 
as for example, to finance the movement of western wheat during the 
autumn months. At the same time the small town customer may secure 
the financing of his products at any point, no matter how far distant, by 
dealing solely with his local manager. He has in addition the distinct 
benefit of the advice of the district superintendent or in turn the general 
manager at the head office. 


In other respects the limited number of chartered banks is an actual 
advantage. By custom the borrower deals with one bank only, or by 
common consent with two, or. at most, three. As a result, the local 
manager is in close touch with his client, is fully conversant with the de- 
tails of his business, is aware that he is not seeking indiscriminate credit, 
and is, therefore, in a position to advance greater amounts than would 
be possible under a more diversified system. 


Since the war the branch system of the Canadian banks has been 
greatly extended. Outside the Dominion branches may now be found in 
the United Kingdom, France, Spain, Italy, British West Indies, Cuba, 
Mexico, in most of the countries of Central and South America and in 
the United States. The banks are thus in close touch with the foreign 
buyer or importer and may gauge his responsibility and value to their 
Canadian client. 


Next in financial importance to the chartered banks are the trust 
companies, of which there are about twenty-five, either independent ‘in 
operation or affiliated with one or other of the chartered banks. Their 
operations do not conflict with legitimate banking, as they are almost 
wholly confined to trusteeships and the management of estates. 


The standard currency of Canada is Dominion Government and 
' Chartered Bank notes. Silver is legal tender up to ten dollars. Gold is 
minted and circulated, but not to the same extent as in the British Isles. 
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APPENDIX A ik 
AN ANALYSIS OF INDUSTRIAL CAPITAL IN CANADA 


The statistical tables which follow are published to show the place to 
which United States industries and United States capital have attained in 
Canadian industrial development. The figures given, which are for the 
fiscal year ending March, 1919, and have been compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics are exceedingly conservative, for during the 
calendar years 1919 and 1920 the influx of industries became more than 
pronounced ever before. For example, during these yearsin Toronto alone 
there were established 46 additional United States industries, as compared 
with 18 Canadian and 4 British (Report of Toronto Harbour Commission, 
1920). When the compilation of 1920 figures is complete it may be found 
that the 34 per cent shown in the first table as the proportion held by 
United States capitalists in Canadian industries has increased to nearly 50 
per cent, and that the British percentage has increased little or not at all. 

It seems hardly necessary to comment on this situation. If United 
States capital is attracted to such a remarkable extent by Canadian 
resources and industrial opportunities, surely they are worth more careful 
consideration by the United Kingdom. To put it briefly, unless the share 
held by United States capital in the control and exploitation of the majority 
of Canadian manufactures and raw materials is to be predominant, British 
enterprise and British capital must assume their share of both the 
responsibility and the reward. | 


(1) STOCKS, BONDS AND OTHER SECURITIES HELD BY INCORPORATED 
AND JOINT STOCK COMPANIES ENGAGED IN THE MANUFACTURING , 
INDUSTRIES OF CANADA IN 1918—PAR VALUES. 


Owned by 8,130,368 individual holders in 


Nature of Security Great United Other 
Canada Britain States Countries 
$ $ $ $ 
oe ad ie re arog 790,512,678) 136,686,566} 494,706,199} 13,838,322 
TCG 2 eRe aah RRR RC aie Re RENE 144,246,283} 15,104,859} 60,961,360) 2,614,200 
Other securities.) .26.. 2.000.834 10, 684,697 1,966,400 275,618 768 ,800 
Pe ere sere 945 443,658} 153,757,825} 555,943,177} 17,221,322 
Approximate percentage........ 56 9 34 1 


N.B.—There are in addition to the securities above mentioned ‘‘Bearer Bonds,’’ to the 
value of $25,984,786, and ‘“‘Bearer Stocks’ to the value of $3,395,000, the location of 
which cannot be definitely stated. : 
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(2) STOCKS, BONDS AND OTHER SECURITIES HELD BY INCORPORATED 
AND JOINT STOCK COMPANIES IN SPECIFIED MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA IN 1919, AT PAR VALUATION. 


LUMBER INDUusTRY, 1919. 


Owned | Owned in Owned in Owned in 
Nature of in ) ' United United other Total 
Security Canada States Kingdom Countries | 
$ $ $ $ $ 

SHOCKS Minka tit, ease 103,974,899} 50,546,534] 8,219,994| 1,490,395] 164,231,822 
Bondsec 1.3). toe 21,844,594, 2,321,351} 14,133,276 106,307} 38,405,528 
Other securities... 192 ,633 1,926,400 ©, 000): 5: OU 008 cae 2,125,033 
Totes sie 126,012,126} 54,794,285) 22,359,270! 1,596,702} 204,762,383 
Approximate per- WAAR _ | —_a_m i A_"£ £o _}+cKx“- 

centage......... 61 27 11 1 , y £00 

PuLP AND PAPER INDUSTRY, 1919, 

ECCS cc ss eina'e 107,548,530} 42,995,540) 5,428,125} 6,007,950} 161,980,145 
Bonds). Or. 21,652,990} 5,648,000} 2,627,681 2,511,178] 32,439,849 
Other securities... 6,581,500 53/330 OAS OOK Aske 7 oe ead 6,984,030 
Totals............} 135,783,020} 48,696,870} 8,405,006} 8,519,128) 201,404,024 
Approximate per-_ |---| > 1 NR la | MH c— 

CONCAVE 4s), 2a 68 24 4 + 100 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT INDUSTRY, 1919. 

MOOK LHe s Shi yk 27,647,562) 20,983,500} 4,062,300 798,200} 53,491,562 
Bones. ives «ak 3,508,500 19,500} 3,073,600 20,900} 6,622,500 
Other securities... poeas do: kl Ut Pangaea ae dabble Reegesilng WM AMRAar a ths Be 8,504,900 
"Botale: esdiesene ven 39,660,962} 21,003,000) 7,135,900 819,100} 68,618,962 
Approximate per-_ |=} J |] 

CENtace. nn 58 31 9-8 1-2 100 


Stocks............ 43,721,958} 12,965,937, 4,909,964 36,107] 61,633,966 
Bonds:.. 0. .9eers) 4,097,379 1, 718374 815,772 1,788} 6,633,313 
Other securities. . . 115,141 1a, DOR: (Sah 2c 134,541 
Totals............] 47,934,478] 14,703,711] 5,725,736 37,895] 68,401,820 
Approximate per-_ |——————: >A |] A | A 


centage......... 70 21 8-4 0-2 
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(2) STOCKS, BONDS AND OTHER SECURITIES HELD BY INCORPORATED 
AND JOINT STOCK COMPANIES IN SPECIFIED MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA IN 1919, AT PAR VALUATION—Con. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY, 1919. 


_~ 


Owned Owned in Owned in Owned in 
Nature of in United United other Total 
Security Canada States Kingdom Countries 
$ $ $ $ $ 
AO iis) Seas nc ue 18 086,990 3,905,250} 17,988,800 93,700} 40,074,740 
intcs 61 Se a REO Sih yea ene wo SUC, QUUbe yg suet), 6,425,800 
Other securities... DOR ONE alan Lia's TAME a MOR st ah tenho ed Gah 96,090 
ees Woe ats 21,608 , 880 3,905,250! 20,988,800 93,700} 46,596,630 
Approximate per- |—=——— |---| __ |__| 
CGUtage hin... .. 46-4 8-4 45 0-2 100 
ELECTRICAL APPARATUS INDUSTRY, 1919. 
GCS rer gat sien id 0 15,419,908} 21,468,990 5,477,016 1,167,500} 43,533,414 
TOMS erat aighe 389 , 300 91,300 UPI 098) ioe RTD a 495,600 
Other securities... 64,600 MRO Shacks barack pal tee VES Natl i ok Laake 76,600 
C185) a Tess o0aly al Ohaaeo0 5,492 ,016 1,167,500} 44,105,614 
Approximate per- | | | 
Genta Pe. sess ik 36 49 12 3 100 
Cotton TEXTILE INpDusTRY, 1919. 
Sc aan 25,126,600 2,044,920 731,100 135,600} 28,038,220 
[fay iu 9 oe a TV SCE S\ 1) a ir ea poe, ie NS 8) BBR a, a 12, 244,950 
ner Mer icermen  rerm iieT.) ey te area tenia feats gktirge sce rosderad Be eee 
TOL i et BO LOO 2,044,920 2,385,550 135,600) 40,283,170 
Approximate per-_ |————— |_| 7 HA _|—_—__ 
centage......... 88-7 5 6 0-3 100° 
MEATPACKING INDUSTRY, 1919. 
SLUCK Sm. ie mero kes 16,154,290) 14,809,820 55,300 399,800} 31,419,110 
Bonds ad i ee he AOS SOON iy ts. Se 2,000 101,500) 4,508,000 
(Sree eCCU rie trie mM ect lch, Cae SEN Mn Mek oi sce pate socked oid acti hese aeenaae athe 
bai. tes eons aay 20,558,790) 14,809,820 57,300 501,300) 35,927,110 
Approximate per-_ |————— | — | J A } —_————— 
KODEAGGs os ues oe D7. 41-4 0-2 1-4 100 
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(2) STOCKS, BONDS AND OTHER SECURITIES HELD BY INCORPORATED 
AND JOINT STOCK COMPANIES IN SPECIFIED MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA IN 1919, AT PAR VALUATION—Con. 


RUBBER INDUSTRY, 1919. 


Owned Owned in Owned in Owned in 
Nature of in United United other Total 
Security Canada States Kingdom Countries 
$ $ $ $ $ 
SECC uy vasa ales 13,133,374, 9,786,900 734,050 32,200} 23,686,524 
Patel. sae eas vee 406, 100 7,250,500 LUO: it tees 7,658,100 
Bearer bonds...... Not recordjed as to owne|rship. 2,600,000} 2,600,000 
CVEON WICCTERICIOS cbc ac er Ra Mee sa co cr alpaalle evlal hscta ahs o's) MEL GLIME eA cdia chant acl CRTC ane 
Totals.. ! | 13,539,474) 17,037,400 735,990 2,632,200} 33,944,624 
Approximate per- | | |] | 
CeNntaveyi sien. 40 50 2 8 100 
FLOUR AND CEREAL MILLs INpustTRY, 1919. 
EOCES. vices Gs Heel, aed aoe. OOF 1 044.,629 1,342,225 489,050} 30,442,507 
Es Ci ei eee 3,007 02 1,925 OF OO} onc nea eee 3,345 , 106 
Other securities. RO LAIGI cotta cet iak che Pa vet's Caaseel ceatentea td 4 a et ane Pan peta 79,416 
Totals.. ; .| 30,950,044 1,079,550 1,348,385 489,050} 33,867,029 
Approximate per- | | | | 
centage. 02... 91-5 362 3°8 1-5 100 
PATENT OR PROPRIETARY MEDICINES, 1919. 
Stocks.. ae 3,275,819} 23,439,650 488 ,797 38,691] 27,242,957 
BONG. 5<oeee4 + 5,000 OU, OOO rare rats ced ant parc aents CU 205 , 000 


Other securities. We Bb oN AT Oe APU pace et on ty oo en 


| | S| | ETT 


Totals.. : , 3,280,819} 23,639,650 488 ,797 38,691} 27,447,957 
Approximate per- | | S| | 
centage.s...26.4 12 86 1-8 0-2 — 100 


PAINT AND VARNISH INDUSTRY, 1919. 


Stocksswec rast: 8,811,028} 10,065,500 340, 600 9,600} 19,226,728 
Bondsircevevsspetorms 1,050,000 SEQ, 000K cai aaa el aon eegirale eee 1,400,000 
Coupon or Bearer - 
DONG. saben. No recordjof country of|ownership. 1,838,500 1,838,500 
Other edcurities 41.6 62 Ga oe ON Or 
Wetatni cs vite wes 9,861,028] 10,415,500 340,600} 1,848,100} 22,465,228 
Approximate per- |———@ —|——_] ?  _ iy rye scr 
Centage. ss... a4 47 1-5 7-5 100 


AN ANALYSIS OF CANADIAN CAPITAL IN CANADA 


(2) STOCKS, BONDS AND OTHER SECURITIES HELD BY INCORPORATED 
AND JOINT STOCK COMPANIES IN SPECIFIED MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA IN 1919, AT PAR VALUATION—Con. 


SuGAR INpusTRY, 1919. 


; 
Nature of Owned Owned in Owned in Owned in | 
Security in United United other Total 
Canada States Kingdom Countries 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Stocks. . exact dL 1267696 Sent, O12 POET GATE hues es £5933 132 
Bonds. . ree EE Sec’ a ate BU BN YR rap Wee LS OM aR Neo ea Ga 1,724,500 
Coupon Re I | ae te reais Fy aL IRE, a. ee i 1,345,000 1,345,000 
eee SCC UTNE s. erin on cera ta yee hee icity Great Bae TR ES crs A ee EE ee 
Bor ok (dagen A 12,841,196) 3,221,612 1,594,824 1,345,000} 19,002,632 
Approximate per-_ |—————_]-T_ NN] |—-— 
€entage;s 2.5.25. 67-2 17-2 8-4 7-2 . 100 
AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY, 1919. 
HS Rn ee eo OO ee AE 2OOh dan he Mice ae Rha hc Alias 0 15,323 ,000 
ae Me eee Pen Na Pere Be ra) a Bit uh AGA. ate, sad: si-pnewode Feeh win 2 As! taaesichk Mars ids OM aa sede 
Re eeOC I TICS etn a OE Pee ea se eG Ueda te eee Cae Ie tale arate <alaie We -akekamsiateoeuenerons 
(i ON On ae Bee SOG BO ALO 200) ii cae youl ht mal caiman ee hit A 15,323,000 
Approximate per-_ |---| |---| — | — 
PETCAVET ase vas « 39 Ee Ur | be aes 2 ATO ie TAs at Lae, Sey 100 
CAR CONSTRUCTION, 1919 
Stocks. . Oia is 100) ioe 0,004 1 4, Me eteg eet attr are eer paca 11,526,000 
Bonds. . Pee iat 100, IG ice ea erae men CALs bane cg seca Pode lta IBtprihags in oa wae Phy ns 100, 000 
Other securities LR area shee eto ge Samael tee Son ke Meee MR hd 2k on eae | Mabe 8 ee a 
itateu eis: (so De OOO Ole PEO Oe cucia's bg vB wy pbaae dc ebay Sue Bas 13,626,000 
Approximate per-_ |————— |__| |—_- ———— 
POMEAGE: 0. bows: 40-4 OOS at aie NE ce lsc et an 100 
Exclusive of Railway Car Shops. 
ARTIFICIAL ABRASIVES INDUSTRY, 1919. 
ei on ae ee 53,700} 11,400,075 50,500 2500} 4A, 5065.075 
LL TOR TS ea eee pete: Gard. Sit kOe BOE Lean PC Ee eet Reem ee OAS Pd tO) 2 Meera FOr BRN 
EPSON ICS. G0 ih. Nae te lg Ras ci 1), of oul mmay |e teys te duarete 0 umn Senin er pe” eo 
fie ae eee 53,700} 11,400,075 50,500 2,500} 11,506,775 
Approximate per- |-———— |__| en 
Centaged.c)..-.. : 0-4 99-1 0-4 0-1 100 
28753—10} #24 
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CANADA A FIELD FOR BRITISH BRANCH INDUSTRIES 


(2) STOCKS, BONDS AND OTHER SECURITIES HELD BY INCORPORATED 
AND JOINT STOCK COMPANIES IN SPECIFIED MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA IN 1919, AT PAR VALUATION—Con. 


DRUG AND CHEMICAL INDUusTRY, 1919, 


Nature of Owned Owned in Owned in Owned in 
Security in United United other Total 
Canada States Kingdom Countries 
$ $ $ $ $ 

as es cS MR ON 960,869 2,707,100 9,100, S901 a2 set ne ee 7,368,300 
ONGON AGL cline 6 28 OOO iS Ue ety aaa i ae Cate ee a ee 2,720,000 
A JE GTSEGUPITICS 00 1.04 ui sie ERE LN Goiancs (lalust saab TZ DOGG. 46 4-cbhyaat 121,666 
MERA clone, iat t 3,680,869 2, 10%, 100 3 Osh OD SEA au teat ets 10, 209 ,966 
Approximate per-_ |] J] 

centage 36 20. Rae in nebgeue a ate ne 100 — 

AUTOMOBILE AccEssoRY INDustTrRy, 1919. 

TLOGES ier lates vie 645 ,580 8 , 869 , 400 LOA ORI 2 ts oe teree 9,530,180 
PRO PHRer et ah ctigios well win oak MaRS Ot OOO Lh dia8 ay ames Mike bln emake 500 , 000 
OEE iseeurities: cp] aoc is fie wea fe Gee ee Le St aaa ce So ett eee 
TOEAta Ny eel domes 645 , 580 9,369 , 400 US ZOU ae te eee 10,030,180 
Approximate per-_ ||] |] pA | NA |] 

Contacte liniegedin... 6-5 0 Eo RON) PPR IMTS pete in oe MeN, 2 Yee 100 

BRASS AND COPPER CASTINGS INDUSTRY, 1919. 

Riirkeuce, Mia ae aA Ot 4,200,900 Da L).0 1 Een ON Bil, 9,657,020 
THOS ate, me ne ate e Mnuererany: Ha UNC Pane MO CMSA DM see tarnaty Ye 234.000 
CORNER SECUPLIES Co hor cai Wel) alee Nida acels s sual kad Ids eettuedalgtt kcal stl qunek acta ete alle era are tae an 
Topalsieacus dency) 5,446,420 4,434,900 Oe FOG strona i tekeraa ee 9,891,020 
Approximate per-_ |—————|_—_ YN J 1 

Centaces . > ig: 55 44.9 Og cre Mite, oy a eee 100 

CONDENSED MiLk INpustrY, 1919. 

Stecks Wine Gee 1,974,300 1,789,980 89 , 400 S52 oO 4,406,550 
Bones sRiaae. 200 , 000 OOOO Ret sah ah Saree ale wee eae 299 ,000 
Oa ol ke ss kL Oe re a TAD Ve CNG Re MELD MM eT Meh Eee eo 
FORGE oh GR: at cate aes 2,274,300 1, 888 ,980 89 , 400 552,870 4,705,550 
Approximate per- _————|[2—__[JPHO |] -q_ iccrcr 

centage: sii ; 48-5 40 0-5 it 100 

REFINED PETROLEUM, 1919. 

SC tee ee Chase aa 2,079 , 400 2.900 geo 10,800 550} 4,444,045 
Peat Pe os hers scat cade Ansan do SRN so ka ela A aR Rldbicpe 6 cow, EARS Reece tie Reig te 
Coinexisecuritweay. (o. c.. . eis Ee ss i © va oHowe «eh RARE Rie cite 2 5 cee ine en 
Ttaleel hoe ee. 2,079,400) 2,353,295 10,800 550} 4,444,045 
Approximate per- |_——_————_|_—____—_ |__|} | 

centage: .....:. : 46-7 53-1 1 Cy cementing Ilan meee os, © 100 
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THE PROBLEMS OF THE CANADIAN MARKET 


An incomplete knowledge of its peculiar conditions and character- 
istics has apparently led British manufacturers to regard the Canadian 
market as similar to that of other countries and colonies of the British 
Empire. It would seem that in the mind of not a few British manufac- 
turers the idea has arisen that in many respects Canada is analogous to 
Australia, New Zealand, or British India. In reality, market conditions 
are very different. Canada is herself a manufacturing country and as a 
result the market is largely affected by domestic production, a condition 
the influence of which is less marked in either Australasia* or India. In 
the latter countries British commercial activity is met by equal compe- 
tition; that is to say, by the competition of other European or United 
States manufacturers all working at great distance and marketing their 
goods in countries comparatively little affected by domestic production. 
In Canada the British manufacturer is met not only by domestic pro- 
duction but also—and this is the greatest factor—by an intense and 
spirited competition from the United States. There are also minor factors, 
such as climate, which influence the seasonal production of clothing, foot- 
wear, and other articles, to be taken into consideration. 


United States competition has produced results which should be fully 
appreciated. It is inevitable that the proximity of a great industrial 
nation should have a marked influence in certain directions, notably as 
follows :— 


1. Extensive Advertising —The United States manufacturer is a sound, 
aggressive and intelligent advertiser. Almost every magazine or periodical 
circulated in Canada is loaded with admirable United States advertise- 
ments. The result is that in many instances the Canadian consumer is 
thoroughly imbued with an appreciation of United States goods, not 
particularly because of their intrinsic superiority, but because he is con- 
tinually faced with their advertisements and has therefore developed a 
subconscious tendency to consider them first when purchasing. The 
circulation of United Kingdom trade magazines and periodicals is too 
limited to have much effect. 


2. Intimate Sales Methods——The intensive and intimate methods of 
United States travellers and sales agents have accustomed the Canadian 
purchaser to the personal visit of the seller, who will take endless trouble 
in describing and qualifying his goods. Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the energy, initiative and ability of United States commercial 
travellers. 


*The last comparable figures (1917) give the number of manufacturing establishments 
in Australia and Canada as follows:—Australia, 15,179; Canada, 34,392. More recent 
figures (1921) are available for British branches— Australia 90; Canada 61. 
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3. Quick Deciston——-The Canadian consumer expects quick decision 
on contracts or quotations of prices. In this respect it may be noted that 
United States firms in general allow their representatives a free hand, and 
it is in consequence difficult for a representative of a United Kingdom 
firm to compete. It becomes almost impossible to do so if the British 
representative must cable for decisions on prices and the reply be delayed 
for even two or three days. Many instances might be cited where, without 
the slightest question as to the quality of the British goods, British firms 
have lost orders wholly because of the inability of their representative to 
accept the order in time. 


4. Quick Deliveries —The proximity of the United States plant or 
factory has accustomed the Canadian consumer to quick deliveries. 
Furthermore, it ensures replacements or the supply of parts, repeat orders, 
etc., which under most circumstances could not be so advantageously 
handled by a firm in the United Kingdom. 


5. Standardization of Patierns——With regard to many. commodities, 
notably clothing, hardware, and machinery, the Canadian consumer has 
through long association, advertisement and use, become inclined to 
follow United States patterns and models. 


6. Lighter and Cheaper Goods.—Again, the proximity of the United 
States has afforded them another advantage. The United States manu- 
facturer is in a position to study at first hand the exact requirements of 
each community or district and thereby modify the quality and _ specifica- 
tions of his goods in accordance with the demand and purchasing power. 
In this respect it is exceedingly difficult for the United Kingdom firm to 
compete from across the Atlantic. 


What, then, has been the result of these influences? It is this: 
Canada has become a customer of the United States, second only in im- 
portance to the United Kingdom itself. The per capita purchasing power 
in Canada is very high, and the quantity of United States manufactured 
products consumed in Canada is enormous. Importations of merchandise 
for the fiscal years 1920 and 1921 amounted to $801,097,318 and 
$856,613,430 respectively which, although including coal, steel, cotton 
and other raw materials, were largely made up of manufactures and 
finished products,—eloquent testimony to the field which exists for 
added industries in the Dominion. This consumption of United States 
goods is in the face of a direct, unquestioned, and substantial preference 
for British goods, the high premium on United States funds, and 
a non-preferential tariff on importations from the United States. It 
may be almost wholly ascribed to proximity and aggressive sales- 
manship. As one British firm put it: “British manufacturers cannot 
hope to make real headway in this market by distributing their goods 
through agents, owing to the impossibility of properly realizing the require- 
ments of the Canadian user through a third party, coupled with the neces- 
sarily slow delivery of original orders and the nuisance of obtaining surplus 
parts when required. In our view the only sound policy is to establish 
a Canadian factory with a competent staff capable of handling business 
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intelligently, modifying designs where necessary to suit Canadian require- 
ments, and taking care of repairs and replacements accurately and 
promptly.” 


In brief, Canada, not yet sufficiently developed industrially to supply 
her own demands, is buying yearly many million dollars worth of manu- 
factured goods from outside sources, in very great measure because United 
Kingdom manufacturers cannot compete at a distance and have not sufh- 
ciently considered the possibilities of branch establishments in the Dominion. 
No British firm having regard to the future as well as to the present can 
afford to ignore the large Canadian market, which in spite of its difficulties, 
not only offers scope at the present for very considerable sales, but will 
undoubtedly afford far greater scope as Canada develops and her popula- 
tion increases. 


One point particularly must be borne in mind, that unless the British 
manufacturer is producing an exclusive line which sells itself, the establish- 
“ment of a branch factory in Canada should not materially interfere with 
British export, but should find a new market, at present satisfied by United 
States products. All things considered, the United Kingdom manufacturer 
might at least consider sending out a representative, if possible one with 
some previous knowledge of Canadian and United States conditions, to 
investigate the markets and manufacturing possibilities of Canada. 
It is believed that such action would result in a greater appreciation of, 
and interest in, the opportunities which the Dominion offers. 


REFERENCES 


The Director, Commercial Intelligence Service, Department of Trade 
and Commerce, or any of the Canadian Government Trade Commissioners 
referred to below, will be pleased to receive communications from British 
manufacturers establishing or considering the establishment of branch 
factories in Canada, in order that the services of the department may be 


placed at their disposal. 


Detailed information may be had from the following sources:— 


Canada i generale. ts vices cae eines 


RO WiTiGesie Shik NK Gio eee, 2 eee 
‘Trade and Gommerce iaiiics. ds ee, (a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
Industry and Manufacture............ 
AUGER chan e Vinu sk Wig tcl Lien 
Wa LEr= DO Wer {Unt c schds tee Heke Wieden a (a) 
(b) 
INSTR PROSOUPCES Go) hz 2.5 uueoha tee fad ka oe 
Company Incorporation 2.070. 6 2 
Lasation, Doniinion. acid peek 5 
Taxation, Provincial and Municipal.... 
PPaTHIGA  ANAGsam sn hatte aie AAR oes 
Tariffs, foreign, applicable to Canada.. 
Ocean Transportation and Freight 
Retest. Seles ae Ll Cee ee (a) 
(b) 
Inland Transportation and Freight 
Babee rie es Ok CO La eS (a) 
(b) 


Specific Industrial Areas............; 


Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 
London. 


Agents General for the Pause London. 


Department of Trade and Commerce (Com- 
mercial Intelligence Service), Ottawa. 


Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 
73 Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 2. 


Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 
4 St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 


Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 
31 North John Street, Liverpool. 


Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 
Sun Building, Clare Street, Bristol. 


Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 
87 Union Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 


Canadian Manufacturers Association, To- 
ronto. 


Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Dominion Water Power Branch, Department 
of the Interior, Motor Building, Ottawa. 


Companies listed on power map. 


Natural Resources Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of the Interior, Motor Building, 
Ottawa. 


Department of the Secretary of State, West 
Block, Ottawa. 


Commissioner of Taxation, East Block, 
Ottawa. 


See specific industrial areas. 
Commissioner of Customs, Ottawa. 


Foreign Tariffs Division, Department of 
Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 


Canadian Government Merchant Marine, 
Montreal. 


Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd., and 
others, Montreal. 


Canadian Government Railways, Toronto. 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal. 


Industrial Commissioner, clo Chamber of 
Commerce, or Secretary, Board of Trade, 
in any city of the area. 
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THE COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE SERVICE 

The Commercial Intelligence Service maintained by the Department 
of Trade and Commerce is designed to consider and further the interests 
of Canadian trade in other parts of the Empire and in foreign countries. 
To this end there are established throughout the world offices adminis- 
tered by Trade Commissioners. These Trade Commissioners make 
periodical reports upon trade and financial conditions, variations in mar- 
kets, and the current demand or opportunity for Canadian products. 
They also secure and forward to the department in Ottawa specific inquiries 
for Canadian goods and in general exert their best efforts to the develop- 
ment and expansion of overseas markets. 


These reports, inquiries, etc., are summarized weekly in the Bulletin 
issued by the Commercial Intelligence Service at Ottawa, which is supplied 
gratis to Canadian manufacturers and others interested. The Ottawa 
office is also concerned with investigating and reporting upon the con- 
ditions affecting export trade, such as packing, documentation, changes 
in foreign tariffs, and so forth. There is no charge in connection with 
the service. 


In addition to the offices in the United Kingdom already referred to, 
Canadian Government Trade Commissioners are located in Bridgetown, 
Barbados; Kingston, Jamaica; Shanghai; Havana; Paris; Rotterdam; 
Milan; Yokohama; Auckland, New Zealand; Cape Town; Calcutta; 
Singapore; and New York. ‘There are in addition Canadian Commercial 
Agents in Sydney, N.S.W.; Christiania; and Nassau, Bahamas. Under 
an arrangement made by the Minister of Trade and Commerce of the 
Dominion of Canada with Sir Edward Grey, 1912, Canadian manufacturers, 
exporters and others interested in trade matters may secure information 
and advice from H. B. M. Consuls in Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Egypt, 
Mexico, Panama, Peru, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Uruguay, 
Venezuela. 


Canadian Government Trade Commissioners are at the present time 
using Bentley’s complete phrase code. 
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